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DEVON MEN. 


From Bideford to Appledore the 
meadows lie aglow 
With kingcup and buttercup that flout 
the summer snow; 
And crooked-back and silver-head shall 
mow the grass to-day, 
And lasses turn and toss it till it 
ripen into hay ; 
For gone are all the careless youth did 
reap the land of yore, 
The lithe men and long men, 
The brown men and strong men, 
The men that hie from Bideford and 
ruddy Appledore. 


From Bideford and Appledore they 
swept the sea of old 
With cross-bow and falconet to tap the 
Spaniard’s gold; 
They sped away with dauntless Drake 
to traffic on the Main, 
To trick the drowsy galleon and. loot 
the treasure train ; 
For fearless were the gallant hands 
that pulled the sweeping oar, 
The strong men, the free men, 
The bold men, the seamen, 
The men that sailed from Bideford and 
ruddy Appledore. 


From Bideford and Appledore in craft 
of subtle gray , 
Are strong hearts and steady hearts 
to keep the sea to-day ; 
So well may fare the garden where the 
cider-apples bloom 
And Summer weaves her color-threads 
upon a golden loom; 
For ready are the tawny hands that 
guard the Devon shore, 
The cool men, the bluff men, 
The keen men, the tough men, 
The men that hie from Bideford and 
ruddy Appledore! 
Punch. 


“CONVALESCENCE” — RYE: MID- 
SUMMER, 1915. 
Peace on the hill beneath the blue of 
June 
Lying the day long stretched upon the 
dune, 


Devon Men, etc. 
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Fanned by a gentle breeze, warmed by 
a summer sun, 
Cradled in sumptuous couch of sand 
Lazy limbs in a languorous land 
With nothing but rest and play till the 
day is done! 


Peace in the wine-dark sea lapping the 
shore, 
Where fishers garner in their glitt’ring 
store: 
Silence broken by nought but the 
shriek of the gull— 
While the pipit poised in a cloudless 
sky 
Sings of his love to his mate hard-by, 
Pouring a sonnet of praise from a 
heart that is full. 


Landward the meadows flaunt their 
cloth of gold 
E’er Autumn teach them that the 
world grows old, 
Breathing spices more precious than 
Araby’s balm: 
Yonder a herd of new-shorn sheep, 
Yonder the town that has died in 
its sleep, : 
Died with a smile on its lips and never 
a qualm. 


Is this a dream while all a world’s at 
war, 
Vision divine to heal the festering sore, 
Lull the weary body, calm the care- 
stricken heart? 
Over the sea the guns may boom 
Hurling the myriad hosts to doom— 
Here at least is refuge where strife 
has no part. 
Wake from the spell that hallows 
magic Rye! 
Wake! For ’tis time to live—and time 
to die. 
Rest will come once again and the 
life that is joy. 
Rest when strenuous warfare’s done, 
Silence after the roar of the gun, 
Lordly ease with the victory won, 
Gentle breeze and a summer sun, 
Peace with the song of a lark and the 
laugh of a boy. 
Victor Mallet. 
The Spectator. 
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ZEPPELIN AIRSHIPS: THEIR RECORD IN THE WAR. 


I. 

The Zeppelin, owing to the heavy 
cost of its construction, many aero- 
planes being built for the price of one 
airship of this type, is still in a purely 
experimental stage. This might be 
said, also, of aeroplanes; but whereas 
thousands of the latter have been 
built, providing constructors with valu- 
able data, Count Zeppelin was only 
launching, a month or so before the 
war, his twenty-fifth airship; and 
even of this short series of craft ten 
had, it should be mentioned, ended 
their careers in disaster before com- 
plete trials could be made with them. 
A false impression has been gained of 
the Zeppelins by regarding them as 
“aerial” Dreadnoughts, or machines 
perfected as instruments of destruc- 
tion. They are still frail and vulnera- 
ble craft — susceptible to damage by 
gusts when being mancuvred on the 
ground; only able when aloft to com- 
bat moderate winds; and _  fiying 
neither sufficiently high, nor sufficiently 
fast, to carry out with success the of- 
fensive operations assigned to them in 
war. 

Germany possessed, at the outbreak 
of hostilities, about a dozen Zeppelins 
which were immediately available. Of 
military Zeppelins there were—on a 
general estimate of numbers and with- 
out specific information as to each ma- 
chine—approximately nine, only one or 
two of which were latest-type craft; 
while of naval machines, reckoning 
civilian airships that had been taken 
over by the authorities, there were, 
say, four. The German naval air serv- 
ice had sustained two heavy losses, 
during the autumn of 1913, while mak- 
ing tests with new Zeppelins, and these 
losses were felt keenly when the war 
came. In September, 1913, Naval 
Zeppelin No. 1, a fine vessel, was 


beaten down by squalls into the North 
Sea, and wrecked with a loss of fif- 
teen lives; and in the following 
month, while under trial at Johannis- 
thal, Naval Zeppelin No. 2 exploded in 
the air and was destroyed, the whole 
of her crew, numbering twenty-five, 
meeting with their death. The Ger- 
man Navy, in an endeavor to make 
good these losses, acquired three Zep- 
pelins which were the property of com- 
mercial syndicates, and were being 
used in a tentative form of passenger 
service. There was also available, for 
naval use, a craft built to follow the 
two naval machines destroyed, and 
known as Naval Zeppelin No. 3. 

A description, necessarily brief, may 
be interpolated as to the type of air- 
ship which Count Ferdinand von Zep- 
pelin, commencing his experiments in 
1898, has striven patiently to develop. 
The Zeppelin has a long, rigid, tubular 
hull, blunt at the bow and slightly 
more tapering at the stern, which is 
constructed of aluminum and covered 
by a_ strong, weather-proof fabric. 
This hull has increased in length from 
416 feet in Zeppelin No. 1 to 540 feet 
in Zeppelin No. 18. Inside the hull 
are the gas-containers which, when 
they are filled with hydrogen, give 
the airship its power of ascent. 
They are placed one behind the other 
in a row, take the form of small sepa- 
rate balloons, and number from fifteen 
to twenty, according to the size of the 
airship. These balloons possess the ad- 
vantage from the point of view of war 
that, if one or more are pierced, the 
remainder are unaffected. Why Count 
Zeppelin should have given his craft 
a rigid outer hull, which necessitates 
raising into the air so much dead 
weight, may be explained non-techni- 
cally by the fact that, if non-rigid gas- 
containing envelopes are made in very 
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large sizes, a difficulty presents itself 
—not the only one—in maintaining 
their shape against the pressure of the 
air, when they are driven through it 
rapidly, and in preventing them, say, 
from kinking in at the bow, or 
buckling in the centre. It has been 
stated by experts, specially conversant 
with this problem, that the practica- 
ble limit of size for a non-rigid airship 
is represented by an envelope contain- 
ing approximately 400,000 cubic feet 
of gas; whereas the containers of a 
Zeppelin, a machine of the largest 
type, hold a total of more than twice 
that quantity. 

Immediately below the hull of the 
airship, and attached closely to it, is 
a hollow “V-shaped keel, enclosed by 
an outer covering of fabric. At a 
point which is approximately in the 
centre of the airship, this keel is en- 
larged to form a cabin for the crew; 
while it forms also a passage-way, by 
which the members of the crew may 
reach the two cars containing the 
motors and other gear of the ship 
which are attached to the keel at 
points about one-fourth the length of 
the machine from bow to stern. The 
propellers which, actuated by the 
motors, drive the machine through the 
air, and of which there are usually 
four, are carried on frameworks of 
steel tubing which slope outward and 
downward from the sides of the hull. 
Motive power is transmitted to them 
from the cars by bevel gearing. At 
the rear of the hull, operated from the 
cars, are the controlling planes—a se- 
ries of vertical and horizontal surfaces 
which, when moved respectively from 
side to side or up and down, act as 
rudders and elevators. There are 
fixed planes also at the stern, which 
exert a stabilizing influence on the 
craft as it passes through the air. 

The first Zeppelin, launched in 1900, 
was almost identical, in its principles 
of construction, with the craft used 


in this war. Where improvement has 
been effected mainly, in each succes- 
sive model, has been in regard to size, 
speed, and general efficiency. Count 
aeppelin’s first airship, as tested over 
Lake Constance, contained 400,000 cu- 
bic feet of gas, weighed nine tons, was 
driven by two 16-h.p. motors, and 
reached a speed of eight miles an 
hour; while one of the improved type 
of craft, built not long before the war, 
contained 1,000,000 cubic feet of gas, 
weighed about twenty-five tons, was 
driven by motors developing 720 h.p., 
and attained a maximum speed of fifty 
miles an hour. 

The aim in the construction of Zep- 
pelins, from the point of view of war, 
was to provide Germany with an air- 
eraft which should carry a _ heavier 
load than that of any other nation, 
and fly also for longer distances; and 
in both these aims success was 
achieved. The Zeppelin was, when the 
war came, the most powerful aircraft 
in the world, being able to raise into 
the air an effective load—crew, fuel, 
ballast, and explosives—equalling five 
tons. As to her radius of action, this 
is not easy to state briefly; it de- 
pends on the weight she carries, the 
height she maintains, and the speed at 
which she flies. It is best, in order to 
gain a fair impression of her powers, 
to take average performances and not 
record flights, seeing that for the latter 
machines were prepared specially. Fre- 
quently, during the war, Zeppelins 
have ascended carrying fuel sufficient 
to last for twelve hours, and have 
flown during this period, in a non- 
stop flight, for distances of approxi- 
mately 500 miles; while in their raids 
on England, involving flights to and 
fro across the North Sea, Zeppelins 
have remained fifteen hours and more 
aloft, and have flown tote’ distances 
—reckoning deviations from _ their 
course and maneuvrings while above 
our shores—of between 600 and 700 
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miles. Nor does this represent a limit 
of achievement; it is an instance 
merely of what has been done in the 
war. It is within the scope of a Zep- 
pelin to fly for, say, twenty-four hours, 
covering a distance of 1,000 miles; or 
to remain in the air, patrolling a given 
section of sea-coast at slow speed and 
at a low altitude, for a period of sev- 
eral days. 
II. 

There were two main tasks in which, 
during the early stages of the war, 
Zeppelins were employed. These were: 
(1) Strategical reconnaissance above 
land and sea, for which they were 
specially suitable, having regard to 
their radius of action, and owing also 
to the fact that, carrying a powerful 
wireless plant, they could send mes- 
sages to a receiving station over a 
distance of several hundred miles; 
and (2) the carrying out of bomb- 


dropping raids—in which, theoretically, . 


at any rate, important railway junc- 
tions and bridges should have been 
attacked in hostile territory, and the 
enemy’s transport impeded. 

In these flights, in which Zeppelins 
were operating for the first time un- 
der conditions of war, they were sub- 
jected to the fire of hostile artillery; 
and it became apparent quite soon, as 
a result of this gunfire, that the air- 
ships were highly vulnerable—at any 
rate in daylight and at a low altitude 
—when attacked from the earth by 
artillery firing shells; also that when 
flying in war on some urgent mission, 
and ascending perhaps in a wind that 
would be considered unsafe in times 
of peace, these craft ran the risk of 
being compelled to make an involun- 
tary descent at some point distant 
from their sheds, and of being either 
wrecked in their contact with the 
ground or damaged severely by the 
action of the wind while they lay ex- 
posed in the open. It should be borne 


in mind that a Zeppelin, her hull more 
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than 500 feet in length, offers a large 
surface to a side wind. When being 
moved in and out of her shed in 
gusty weather, even granting the serv- 
ices of skilled crews to handle her, 
she may quite easily be dashed against 
the side of her shed and damaged; 
while away somewhere in the open, if 
bad weather forces a descent, the pilot 
in charge must resign himself to the 
almost inevitable destruction of his 
craft. In wind flying the Zeppelin com- 
pares unfavorably with the aeroplane. 
The latter can be navigated in a wind 
of sixty miles an hour, and is con- 
trollable in a wind as high as ninety 
miles an hour; but the Zeppelin be- 
comes difficult to handle, and sluggish 
in response to her controls, in any 
wind higher than, say, thirty or 
thirty-five miles an hour. 

It will be impossible, probably, be- 
fore the end of the campaign to secure 
accurate data as to the losses of Zep- 
pelins that took place during the early 
stages of the war. Reports that are 
untrue have been circulated freely; 
while intermittent official statements, 
neglecting sometimes a period of air 
work, or mentioning one incident and 
omitting another, have left in doubt 
many vital points. But it is reasona- 
bly certain that on the western front, 
within only a short period of the out- 
break of hostilities, four Zeppelins had 
met their fate—three having been 
brought down by gunfire, and one 
wrecked by a gale; while on the east- 
ern front, though reports here were 
very confusing, it is clear that several 
other Zeppelins were lost either 
through weather or artillery fire. Among 
naval Zeppelins, exposed often to high 
winds while on coastal or over-seas 
patrol, there were serious casualties 
also, Naval Zeppelins No. 3 and No. 4 
both being lost in gales during the 
early period of the war. In the first 
five months of the campaign, from Au- 
gust to December, 1914, it was esti- 
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mated by experts in France, and with 


“a reasonable show of accuracy, that 


ten Zeppelins, brought down by artil- 
lery or caught in gales, had met with 
total destruction. 

Zeppelin pilots made the mistake 
when they came first under fire, as did 
aviators in aeroplanes, of flying too 
low; though it should be stated, in 
fairness to some of the Zeppelin pilots, 
that the craft they controlled—being 
machines several years old and of a 
comparatively early type—could not 
be induced, when loaded with fuei for 
a long flight, to maintain any high 
altitude. A realization of the power 
of high-angle land guns, firing shrap- 
nel shell, came first in regard to the 
aeroplane. It had been thought prior 
to the war that such a machine, fly- 
ing fast and offering a small target, 
might be considered fairly safe from 
gunfire—as safe, at any rate, as an 
aviator can hope to be when he is 
scouting in war—at 3,500 or 4,000 feet. 
But aeroplanes were, during the first 
weeks of active service flying, struck 
frequently by shrapnel when at 6,000 
feet, and it was soon recognized that 
a pilot should, unless an_ urgent 
reconnaissance in misty weather com- 
pelled him to fly low, strive to main- 
tain an altitude, when over hostile 
territory, of, say, 8,000 feet. 

If an aeroplane, presenting a mark 
to gunfire that is approximately 30 feet 
in length, and moving at perhaps 100 
miles an hour, is in danger from gun- 
fire at 6,000 feet, the risks of a Zep- 
pelin may be imagined when she passes 
over a hostile country at a height of 
only 2,000 feet—remembering that she 
offers a target many times longer than 
the aeroplane, and one moving proba- 
bly at less than half the speed. Yet 
on several occasions, in the early part 
of the war, a Zeppelin was caught by 
gunfire when flying at no more than 
2,000 or 2,500 feet. In one case, for in- 
stance, which is authenticated, a Zep- 
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pelin crossed above a road in France 
at a height estimated to be only 2,400 
feet, and had the rear of her hull so 
damaged by the fire of a field-gun that 
she was brought to the ground. On 
the Russian front, too, even when near 
hostile positions, Zeppelins flew at ele- 
vations which were dangerously low. 
It is safe indeed to assume that, at 
the outbreak of hostilities, there was a 
general under-estimate, by those in 
charge of Zeppelins, of the risks they 
would run from gunfire. Even the few 
latest-type machines possessed by the 
military authorities at the beginning 
of the war, craft capable when fully 
loaded—according to the claims made 
for them—of maintaining during a 
flight an altitude of from 6,000 to 7,000 
feet, were placed in peril by being 
navigated near hostile positions as low 
as 3,000 or 4,000 feet. 

It has been declared that the ideal 
height for a Zeppelin when on a long 
non-stop flight, having regard to 
economy in the consumption of gas and 
ballast, is about 2,000 feet; and if 
this statement is accepted—and it is 
a fact that, in flights made before the 
war, this was about the height most 
usually attained—it explains why Zep- 
pelins on many occasions, even when 
near danger zones, have been found to 
be flying low. The war has, especially 
in operations by air, introduced condi- 
tions so novel that theories which 
served their purpose in times of peace 
have had to be abandoned without 
compunction; yet it is only a recogni- 
tion of the weakness of human nature 
to suppose that, after having flown 
normally at moderate altitudes, in 
their pre-war tests, the Zeppelin pilots 
were some little time, as were in fact 
the pilots of aeroplanes—though with 
less serious results—before they re- 
alized the vital necessity of flying al- 
ways at a maximum height. 

The Zeppelin factory at Friedrichs- 
hafen, aided by another established 
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some time before the war at Potsdam, 
had obviously a difficult task in re- 
.placing the airships that were lost, 
one after the other, in the first few 
months of war, and also in executing 
such repairs and overhauls as must 
have been necessary with the craft 
that survives gales and gunfire. Sev- 
eral new machines, under construction 
at the outbreak of war, were, it is 
true, added fairly soon to the existing 
fleet; but the early disasters were, 
without doubt, far more serious than 
had been anticipated by any scheme 
of additions or renewals. Even when 
in their sheds, a hundred miles or more 
from the battle-front, the Zeppelins 
were not safe from attack, as was in- 
stanced in the raids made by our avi- 
ators on Diisseldorf and Friedrichs- 
hafen, in which light and powerfully- 
engined biplanes, surviving by their 
speed a hail of gunfire, enabled their 
pilots to drop bombs through the roofs 
of the Zeppelin sheds, with the result 
that the airships inside were either 
damaged or destroyed. 

Had the tactics been adhered to by 
which the Zeppelins were operated at 
the beginning of the war, it is evident 
that, far from being able to increase 
the number of their fleet, with the idea 
of delivering massed raids, the Ger- 
mans would have been left soon with- 
out any such airships at all. Even 
when she is at a high altitude for 
such a machine, 6.500 or 7,000 feet, 
and granted that it is daylight and 
with the air fairly clear, a Zeppelin is 
by no means free from danger 
by artillery. A powerful anti-aircraft 
gun will throw a shell to a height 
of approximately 20,000 feet; and a 
Zeppelin, owing to her size, slowness, 
and inability to mancuvre quickly 
when she comes under fire, provides a 
gunner with a far better target when 
she is at, say, 7,000 feet than would a 
high-speed aeroplane at less than half 
that altitude. And it must be remem- 
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bered that a Zeppelin, having a com- 
paratively small margin of effective 
“lift” after she has raised the dead 
weight of her hull, cannot be armored 
so as to resist gunfire. The motors of 
a Zeppelin are protected as a rule by 
a belt of thin armoring; but the craft 
herself — and particularly her long, 
frail, lightly-built hull —is vulnerable 
in the extreme. There is no possi- 
bility with her, as with the warship, 
of resisting the penetration of shells. — 
One well-placed missile from a power- 
ful high-angle gun, and a Zeppelin may 
be reckoned out of action. 


III. 

The disasters that befell one after 
another of their Zeppelins during the 
first period of the campaign compelled 
the Germans to arrange for these 
craft, in the subsequent stages of the 
war, a far less ambitious programme. 
They were forced by bitter experience 
to recognize that, whenever such a 
craft flew by day over hostile country, 
even at her best altitude, she ran a 
constant and heavy risk of being de- 
stroyed. This risk she could minimize 
by avoiding defended positions or the 
localities held by armies, but if she 
did this her value as a scout was im- 
paired. And there was, besides, a 
ceaseless risk to be run from the fire 
of hidden guns. It is impossible for 
aviators, when flying from point to 
point across country either in airships 
or aeroplanes, to detect when they may 
be passing over concealed artillery— 
assuming that the work of concealment 
has been skilfully done. With the 
Zeppelin, too, when she flew by day 
over an enemy’s land, there was an- 
other serious risk apart from the fire 
of guns, and this was from the attack 
of hostile aeroplanes, whose pilots, in 
all the patrol flights they made, were 
constantly on the look-out for enemy 
airships, and were prepared to attack 
them without hesitation immediately 
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they came in sight. How grave is the 
peril of a Zeppelin when assailed with 
determination by hostile aviators fly- 
ing fast aeroplanes we shall be able 
in a subsequent section to indicate. 
What happened when those in con- 
trol of the German air service realized 
the vulnerability of their Zeppelins 
was that these machines vanished from 
the air almost entirely during the 
hours of daylight. And this was a 
serious curtailment of their activities, 
permitting them only to steal from 
their sheds at dusk and fly like night- 
birds during the hours of darkness, re- 
turning again to their shelters before 
the dawn. It is quite possible to make 
observations from the air by night. A 
large movement of troops by train may 
be detected from above, for instance, 
even if it is dark, though it is- diffi- 
cult as a rule to obtain more than a 
general impression of what is being 
done. Remembering that aerial recon- 
naissance by day has to be made with 
the utmost care and by skilled ob- 
servers, if a headquarters’ staff is to 
rely upon its accuracy, one may im- 
agine what difficulties present them- 
selves during the night-time in gaining 
news as to an enemy’s movements that 
is important or trustworthy. AS a 
matter of fact, the Zeppelins, when 
condemned to night flying, lost much 
of their significance as scouts, though 
they were still used in reconnaissance. 
But what they were reserved for 
largely, and it may be said of neces- 
sity, as soon as the risks of day flying 
became too great, was the making of 
night raids—using the darkness as a 
cloak for the approach of a coast-line 
or city, and then dropping their bombs 
as quickly as possible and making off 
again through the night. Not a glori- 
ous réle, certainly, following on the 
stories circulated by the Germans to 
terrify antagonists; and one even in 
which, inglorious though it was, they 
were unable, through the limitations 


imposed by darkness, to obtain any 
real measure of success. 

It should be stated in justice to the 
Zeppelins that in the first stage of the 
war, while the armies were mobilizing, 
and before active measures were in 
force to combat airships, they did 
valuable work in strategical reconnais- 
sance; and this work they continued, 
as the war progressed, by their long 
journeys above the North Sea and 
their patrol flights near German naval 
bases. 

IV. 

Zeppelins might have been formida- 
ble as weapons of destruction had it 
not been for the defensive measures 
of those whom they attacked. These 
defences, even at the beginning of the 
war, nullified very largely the powers 
given the Zeppelins by their ability to 
raise heavy loads. 

Over Antwerp, the most important 
city to be attacked by air during the 
first month of the war, a Zeppelin ap- 
peared one night, flying at not more 
than 2,000 feet. Having to make only 
a comparatively short flight from one 
of the nearest air stations on German 
soil, she had been able to load herself 
with heavy bombs of high power. The 
city had not been darkened; the at- 
tack came as a surprise. The oppor- 
tunity was, indeed, an excellent one 
for the airship. But before her marks- 
men could release their bombs effec- 
tively she was detected by searchlight 
from the ground, and so violent a gun- 
fire directed upward that, though she 
was not hit, her pilot was obliged to 
take her quickly to an altitude of more 
than 4,000 feet; and her bombs, when 
they fell, did so at random and with 
results which were, from a military 
point of view, quite insignificant. It 
has indeed been the inherent weakness 
of the Zeppelin attack by night that 
—their craft being compelled _ to 
maneuvre several thousand feet high 
—the bomb-droppers have been unable 
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to achieve any effective marksman- 
ship; and even eight powerful bombs, 
such as were thrown on Antwerp in 
this first attack, will do surprisingly 
little damage if they fall merely hap- 
hazard and without being aimed at 
any specific target. In the case of 
land artillery we have been shown 
the uselessness of bombarding any 
area of ground when there is no pos- 
sibility of aiming at a definite mark; 
and with the Zeppelin, which can carry 
only a limited cargo of bombs above 
any district to be attacked, the futility 
of a haphazard bombardment is even 
more apparent. The airship risks de- 
struction, with practically no hope of 
any advantage from the attack she 
makes. 

When a subsequent raid was made 
on Antwerp, the defenders being on 
the alert, the city was plunged in dark- 
while the gunfire from below, 


ness, 
aided by  searchlights, became _ so 
heavy, and attained its power so 


quickly, that the Zeppelin had to veer 
off before she could drop her bombs. 
The darkening of cities and stretches 
of coast-line, as a precaution against 
Zeppelin attack, has more than justi- 
fied any inconvenience it may have 
caused. Aerial navigation by night, 
even when there are lights to steer 
by, is sufficiently difficult; but when a 
track of land lies in darkness, and an 
airship pilot dare not—for fear of hid- 
den guns—descend close to the earth 
in order to fix his position by any 
specific mark, and if in addition he is 
flying above a foreign and unfamiliar 
country, then his difficulties in mere 
navigation come to be very great, apart 
altogether from any question, when he 
has found his way to a city, of discov- 
ering some specific building or dis- 
tricts upon which it might be advan- 
tageous to drop his bombs. In one in- 
stance, which does not stand alone, 
a Zeppelin pilot in fair weather con- 
ditions, steering to reach one section 
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of our coast—which would have been 
discernible probably with ease had its 
lighting been normal—failed altogether 
to find the target he sought, and 
groped here and there in the darkness, 
dropping his bombs eventually in dis- 
tricts which had no significance. 
Apart from searchlights and guns, 
when he attacks by night, a Zeppelin 
pilot needs to remember that aero- 
planes may be sent up against him 
from a defended position; and though 
an aeroplane pilot, when he ascends in 
search of an airship at night, is faced 
by more than one difficulty in the 
navigation of his craft, the mere fact 
that there is the menace of this coun- 
ter-offensive by aeroplanes, coupled 
with a concentration of fire by 
high-angle guns, has taken, so to say, 
the “sting” out of the Zeppelin at- 
tacks, and has made the airships waste 
bombs over undefended tracts of land. 
Take, for example, the attacks on the 
English coasts. In these, besides the 
fact that the Zeppelin pilots have been 
in great haste to make off seaward, 
staying for the shortest period only 
over the coast-line they have attacked, 
the districts selected for bombardment 
have had, as a rule, practically no 
strategic or military value, and have 
been chosen, indeed, almost in all 
eases, not with the intention of strik- 
ing any really decisive or important 
blow, but for the reason that included 
in them there were no areas defended 
heavily against aircraft, or from which 
aeroplanes might be expected to rise 
promptly in a counter-offensive. It is 
impossible—or it has been impossible 
at any rate in this war—to defend 
against an air raid every town on a 
long stretch of coast-line; places can 
be selected only which have a naval or 
military significance. And if an air- 
ship pilot, not daring to fly near such 
defended positions, wanders more or 
less aimlessly above unimportant 
towns and villages, dropping bombs 
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that fall among cottages and farm- 
houses, his attack is not easy to cope 
with from the point of view of the 
defence, and he may repeat such raids 
at night, avoiding the fire of land-guns, 
and escaping seaward before aero- 
planes can find him in the darkness. 
But such raids, though possible, ac- 
complish nothing—the German hopes 
of terrorizing a countryside with ran- 
dom attacks by airship having failed 
completely; while the pilot of an air- 
ship, even if he escapes guns and hos- 
tile craft, runs the risk of a sudden 
change of weather that may prevent 
him from regaining his starting point. 

After the attack on Antwerp we 
have mentioned, and after certain 
raids on the Eastern front that were 
encouraged by the fact that land de- 
fences against aircraft were only in 
process of organization, Zeppelin pilots 
made no attempt, even in their night 
raids, to penetrate above the heart of 
a city, or deliver any attack that 
should have a real significance. Once, 
it is true, they made a demonstration 
against Paris, but dared fly no farther 
than the outer fringe of suburbs, drop- 
ping bombs in haste, and retreating 
before defending aeroplanes could come 
in touch with them. Once, too, up to 
the time of writing, bombs have been 
dropped within the environs of Lon- 
don; but, for all the results he 
achieved, the Zeppelin pilot ran in 
vain the risk of his long and danger. 
ous flight. As a matter of fact, and 
none are better aware of it than those 
who control the flights of Zeppelins, 
these machines court almost certain 
destruction, even when they have dark- 
ness to aid them, should they pass 
deliberately and at a low altitude 
above the heart of a city that is well 
protected by high-angle guns, and 
which can send aloft promptly, when 
a signal of warning comes, a squadron 
of fast-flying defensive aeroplanes. It 
is possible, of course, that an airship, 





if she flew very high and made no 
pretence of aiming her bombs, might 
steal during a dark night across a 
city, without being detected by search- 
light, and scatter missiles earthward 
as she flew. But even if she did so, 
and her bombs did fall, the damage 
done would—in nine cases out of ten 
—prove insignificant. 

There is a technical problem of im- 
portance, and one adverse to the Zep- 
pelins, which arises when such craft 
make a long-distance raid, and need 
to maintain a high altitude so as to 
avoid hestile gunfire. This necessity 
for flying high, coupled with the fact 
that they must carry a heavy load of 
fuel—as in the case, say, of a flight 
across the North Sea to the English 
coast—limits very definitely the weight 
and power of their bombs. In the 
raid on Antwerp, having no long voy- 
age to make, a Zeppelin dropped heavy 
and destructive bombs; but in the at- 
tacks on our coast-lines and in the 
raids on the outskirts of Paris and 
London, the bombs used have been 
comparatively small and of low power 
—hbearing in mind, that is to say, the 
weight-lifting claims made for these 
craft, and the threats of the Germans 
that missiles weighing as much as 600 
Ibs. each would be thrown on the 
cities of the Allies. When crossing 
the North Sea to attack England the 
Zeppelins have, it is clear, been 
obliged to fly light, and they have 
done so in order to be able to main- 
tain a high altitude. When a Zeppelin 
is described as having a radius of ac- 
tion of 1,000 miles, fully loaded, it 
means she can only make such a flight 
when travelling at a low altitude. If 
such a machine is given the task of 
carrying explosives, as well as her 
normal burden, and also of reaching a 
high altitude, either her radius of ac- 
tion is lessened or her load of bombs 
must be reduced. Flying, say, at 
about 2,000 feet, a Zeppelin might, 
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even on a long journey, carry several 
tons of bombs. But if she is to reach 
a height of from 6,000 to 8,000 feet, 
and make a long voyage under such 
conditions, then her load of bombs may 
need to be reduced to a weight of less 
than a ton. As part of her armament, 
it must be remembered, when she 
makes a journey over hostile territory, 
a Zeppelin must carry machine guns 
with which to repel hostile aeroplanes, 
and the weight of these reduces her 
load of bombs. The comments we have 


just made refer, of course, to such 


Zeppelins as existed at the beginning 
of the war or were added to the Ger- 
man air fleet immediately after hos- 
tilities had begun. It has been the 
aim of Count Zeppelin since then to 
increase the weight-carrying power of 
his airships when on long flights at 
high altitudes. 
Vv. 

On two occasions only—at any rate, 
up to the time of writing—have Zep- 
pelins and hostile aeroplanes come into 
a direct conflict; and in both en- 
counters the airships appeared at a 
disadvantage, one being damaged and 
the other destroyed. These contests 
bore out, indeed, in a general sense, 
the claims made by advocates of the 
heavier-than-air machine, who de- 
clared that if an aeroplane could once 
rise higher than an airship and drop 
an incendiary bomb on her hull, she 
would either be put out of action or 
destroyed. 

The airship suffers in a fight with 
aeroplanes, as she does when subjected 
to land fire, from her vulnerability : 
one accurately-placed incendiary bomb 
striking her unprotected upper surface 
may send her earthward to de- 
struction, her hull ablaze owing to the 
ignition of its gas. If the Zeppelin 
can prevent aeroplanes from rising 
above her she may, having regard to 
the existing armament of both types 
of craft, make a very fair fight of it. 
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It is possible to mount as many as 
four machine guns in her cars, and 
these can be used with effect as soon 
as hostile aeroplanes ‘come within 
range. The combatants in the aero- 
planes, firing probably a very light 
type of machine gun, cannot hope to 
make much impression on the airship 
by this form of attack. Even if they 
fly within close range, braving the 
airship’s fire, the bullets from their 
machine-guns, making no more than 
tiny perforations, may pierce her hull 
repeatedly without producing any defi- 
nite result. They may, if they con- 
centrate their fire on her cars, do some 
damage to the power-plants, or per- 
haps kill or wound members of the 
crew. But remembering that one well- 
placed shot from the airship killing 
or wounding an aeroplane pilot or 
registering a vital hit in his craft may 
put that machine out of action, there 
can be little advantage for the aero- 
planes in any such exchange of direct 
fire. They have speed on their side, 
of course, and it may quite possibly be 
good tactics for several aeroplanes to 
attack a Zeppelin with machine-gun 
fire, and hold the attention of her crew 
while one or more of their number, 
avoiding any direct conflict, seek to 
Tise higher than the airship as a pre- 
liminary to darting in above her and 


‘ discharging their bombs. 


The Zeppelin should, at any rate 
theoretically, be guarded in some way 
against assailants who approach her 
from above, particularly when she is 
so vulnerable to such an attack. The 
Germans, of course, realized this point, 
and, so far as could be gleaned un- 
officially, sought to deal with it be- 
fore the war. They equipped several 
craft, it is understood, with a platform 
on the tops of their hulls, from which 
a machine-gun could be fired. But in 
tests of this device, as unofficial re- 
ports of them reached other nations, 
the flashes from the muzzle of the gun 
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showed a tendency to ignite the faint 
escapes of hydrogen from the compart- 
ments within. the airship’s hull that 
percolated upward. The destruction of 
Naval Airship No. 2, which burst into 
flames in the air, was attributed un- 
officially to an ignition of hydrogen 
owing to experiments with a top-plat- 
form gun, though the official reports 
made out that the disaster was due 
to a setting alight of petrol fumes 
from one of the cars. It should be 
borne in mind, when considering such 
a point as this, that very little detailed 
information is, outside Germany, ob- 
tainable as to the Zeppelins. No other 
nation, one may say, has had experi- 
ence with such craft that is of any 
value, and Germany has been careful 
always to prevent technical points con- 
cerning her Zeppelins from reaching 
other nations. It was very annoying 
to her, of course, when, in April, 1913, 
a Zeppelin descended inadvertently at 
Luneville, and was detained by the 
French, who profited by the occasion 
to make an examination of her. The 
data obtained then were of value to 
our Allies; but more than one point 
has arisen since that remains in ob- 
scurity, and among them is this matter 
of gunfire from an upper platform on 
the Zeppelin’s hull. That such plat- 
forms exist is known, also that they 
are used for purposes of observation; 
while from German official sources has 
come the suggestion more than once 
that guns can, when the need arises, 
be used without accident from these 
platforms. All that it is wise to say 
at this juncture in regard to the 
actual combats of the war is that the 
Zeppelins failed, on both occasions 
when they were assailed from above, 
to prevent the attacking airman from 
descending quite low above them, and 
from dropping his bombs at so close a 
range that one of these missiles was, 
at any rate, sure of hitting its mark. 

Of course the armament of these 


large airships, so far as this war is 
concerned, is experimental and unsat- 
isfactory. What a Zeppelin needs, 
apart for the moment from any ques- 
tion of guns on the top of her hull, 
is some long-range, semi-automatic 
weapon in her cars that will throw a 
specially-designed shell, exploding on 
contact with even such a yielding sur- 
face as an aeroplane wing, and with 
which she can open fire on hostile air- 
craft while they are at considerable 
distances from her. But there is the 
recoil of such a gun to be considered, 
as affecting the frail structure of the 
airship’s hull, and this is a problem 
that remains unsolved. 

In the first authentic contest between 
an airship and aeroplanes a Zeppelin 
was brought to action off Nieuport, on 
the Belgian coast, by eight British 
naval aeroplanes from the air station 
at Dunkirk. The encounter took place 
on the morning of May 17th, 1915, and 
the airship—intercepted in daylight by 
our aviators while on her return to 
her shed—had been on a night flight 
to the south-east coast of England, 
where she had dropped bombs over 
Ramsgate and places in the neighbor- 
hood, only to be pursued seaward by 
defending aeroplanes. Evidence, both 
official and unofficial, goes to prove 
that the Zeppelin was at no great al- 
titude when the aeroplanes from Dun- 
kirk approached her; but, immedi- 
ately these assailants were observed 
from the airship, she discharged bal- 
last rapidly and began to rise. Three 
of the aviators, however, were able to 
fly up within range and open fire 
with their machine-guns; and to this 
the airship responded, according to the 
official report, with a fire that was 
“heavy.” The engagement would have 
been inconclusive, probably, had not 
one of the aeroplane pilots—Flight- 
Commander. Bigsworth—succeeded in 
putting into force tactics which the 
occasion demanded. He managed to 
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temporarily, a higher altitude 


gain, 
than the airship; then he passed over 
her, within 200 feet of her hull, and 


dropped four bombs. The effect of 
these upon the airship, as stated in 
an Admiralty report, was that “a 
large column of smoke was seen to 
come out of one of her compart- 
ments.” But the damage, though ap- 
parently serious, was restricted evi- 
dently to the one compartment, and 
there was no general outbreak of fire. 
The airship’s ascending power was 
clearly not impaired, for she continued 
to rise—outpacing the aeroplanes — 
until she reached the very considera- 
ble altitude for an airship of 11,000 
feet. Then, having thrown off her op- 
ponents, she continued her flight to- 
wards her shed; but whether she suc- 
ceeded actually in reaching it, or 
whether the damage to her hull 
—coupled with the after-effects of a 
wholesale discharge of ballast — 
brought her to earth before she could 
regain her starting-point, is a question 
that remains undecided. She escaped, 
at any rate, the immediate peril of the 
aeroplane attack. 

The ascensional power of the Zep- 
pelin in this engagement, and not her 
armament, saved her from destruction. 
Up to a certain altitude, by a liberal 
discharge of ballast, and by setting 
her elevating planes for an ascent, 
and assisting their action by driving 
the machine ahead, a Zeppelin can 
rise at a very rapid pace. It has been 
estimated, for example, taking for the 
purpose of comparison an aeroplane 
armed with a machine-gun and carry- 
ing two occupants, that a Zeppelin can 
ascend, if the need is urgent, at 4 
speed more than twice that of the 
aeroplane. After the airship has 
reached her maximum height, which 
is in the neighborhood of 10,000 feet, 
and if the contest still resolves itself 
into one for altitude, then the aero- 
plane may continue doggedly upward 
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until it has outclimbed her. But its 
ascent will be slow, and the airship, 
having gained quickly her higher alti- 
tude, may be able to escape before the 
aeroplane can come up with her. There 
are, however, certain single-seated 
aeroplanes, powerfully engined, and set 
aside for airship attack, in which a 
pilot ascends, carrying with him no 
greater burden than a few incendiary 
bombs, and which can be made to 
climb at a speed that—though no de- 
tails naturally are forthcoming — is 
very appreciably greater than that of 
any two-seated craft which carries a 
machine-gun. It is such machines as 
this, stripped one may say for speed, 
and vying with Zeppelins in the race 
for altitude, that the airship pilots 
have chiefly to fear. 

It was a single-seated aeroplane, 
carying incendiary bombs, which suc- 
ceeded in destroying a Zeppelin in an 
encounter on June 7th, 1915. The air- 
ship, returning towards her shed in 
Belgium after a night flight, was 
sighted at 3 A.M., between Ghent and 
Brussels, by Sub-Lieut. Warneford, of 
the Royal Naval Air Service. Profiting 
by the speed of his machine, a mono- 
plane, the aviator rose above the Zep- 
pelin and passed over her, dropping 
six bombs at her hull. Whereupon, in 
the wording of the Admiralty report, 
“the airship exploded, fell to the 
ground, and burned for a considerable 
time.” She was, in fact, destroyed ut- 
terly, and all her crew were reported 
unofficially to have been killed. Sub- 
Lieut. Warneford, who emerged from 
the contest uninjured, had the unpleas- 
ant experience—following on the air 
disturbance caused by the explo- 
sion of gas in the airship’s hull 
—of finding that his monoplane 
was overturned suddenly while in 
flight. He managed, however, to re- 
cover his equilibrium. 

It was soon afterwards, to the re- 
gret of the entire nation, and after he 








had been awarded the Victoria Cross, 
that this gallant officer lost his, life 
while testing an aeroplane at Buc, in 
France. 

It would be injudicious, at present, 
to form definite conclusions even as to 
the use of a machine that has so dis- 
appointed her supporters as has the 
Zeppelin. Regarded purely as flying 
craft, and neglecting for the moment 
such defensive measures as have nega- 
tived so much of their work in war, 
the Zeppelins have done exceedingly 
well, flying repeatedly for distances, 
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and under conditions of navigation, 
that would have been practically im- 
possible with any other type of ma- 
chine. But their size, though it has 
given them these powers, has brought 
also the drawbacks we have described. 
In war, unless she can fly faster and 
higher, and arm herself more ade- 
quately, the Zeppelin labors under dis- 
advantages which, in regard to opera- 
tions of military value over a hos- 
tile territory, reduce her nearly to 
impotence. 

Claude Grahame-White. 

Harry Harper. 





THE MEANING OF THE WAR TO CHILDREN. * 


A friend of mine dreamed that the 
sky was crowded with hostile air-craft 
—both aeroplanes and colossal Zeppe- 
lins—so close that they could hardly 
move; and one of the Zeppelins came 
down to him, and alighted on the table. 
It was of the size and shape of a 
book-cover, and it was made of yellow 
Venetian glass. Still, he had no doubt 
that it was some sort of a Zeppelin; 
and he opened it, and searched it for 
explosives. Somewhere in the region 
of this dream, we must look to find 
the meaning of the war to children; 
for they live and move in a dreamland 
of their own, which is fanciful past all 
telling. And some of us are in the 
habit of invading their fragile king- 
dom, imposing on it our grown-up talk, 
with no more delicacy than a herd of 
cattle would feel for a bed of violets. 
What do our children make of the 
War? How shall we, whose they are, 
help them to think as they ought of 
it, learn what they can from it, and, 
above all, remember it to the day of 
their death? 

Surely, we can help them to remem- 
ber it. We can do that, even for chil- 

* This paper was read at the Annual Meeting of 


the Parents’ National Educational Union, June 


dren who are not more than four or 
five years old. Here is a duty which 
none but fools would neglect. Eighty 
years hence, if the children live so 
long, they must be able to say, J re- 
member the Great War: they must 
preserve that memory through all the 
wearisome forgetfulness which besets 
old age. Honor, love, obedience, troops 
of friends, says Macbeth, are that 
which should accompany old age. He 
leaves out the best of all good com- 
pany—the memory of wonderful events 
and wonderful people. To be able to 
tell of them, commends age to youth; 
it gives a touch of magic to the flick- 
ering years at the end. Which of us 
has not seen the flame leap up on that 
altar? I know a man who was call- 
ing, a few months ago, on a venerable 
old lady, and was talking to her as 
if he were her equal, till he found 
that she remembered her father tell- 
ing her how he had helped to dress 
the wounded of the Swiss Guard after 
the attack on the Tuileries, and had 
seen the mob carrying on a pike the 
head of the Princesse de Lamballe. 
Then my friend—I borrow a vigorous 
phrase from Ambroise Paré—“put his 
tail between his legs, and went away, 
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and eclipsed himself.” For he was no 
longer observable, nor was there any- 
thing in him worth mentioning. That 
one star, in the firmament of her mem- 
ory, had shone him down to the level 
of ordinary men, who remember their 
umbrellas. To be able to say of a 
world which died eighty years ago, I 
remember it, is a sure entrance to the 
love and the reverence of the young; 
it is a privilege of the old which can- 
not be annulled by poverty, nor by 
bodily weakness, nor by monotony of 
days; it shows them forth not as 
mere specimens of longevity, but as 


reliquaries, or treasuries, guarding 
within themselves what is more 
precious than themselves. There is a 


vile and slipshod phrase used of old 
folk: they are called a link with the 
past. Whose past are they a link 
with? Not ours: for we were not 
there. Nor their own: for nobody can 
be a link with his own past. They 
are not links, they are lives; and the 
older they are the more rare and the 
more delightful they are, if only they 
will tell us of the world as it was 
when they were children. Of all that 
I regret, this is not the least—that I 
might have seen and shaken hands 
with Newman, and sat at table with 
him; and I missed the chance of do- 
ing it. 

We must therefore begin with the 
children to-day, and make sure of it, 
that they shall remember the War. 
Eighty years hence they will be sought 
after and had in honor, because the 
War still beats in them and speaks 
through them. But where shall we 
begin? How shall we so prepare them 
now, that they shall enforce attention, 
like deep harmony, from their chil- 
dren’s children? If they forget the 
multiplication-table, or the conjugation 
of an irregular verb, we can make 
them write it twenty times; but we 
could hardly take this way to prevent 
them from forgetting the War: yet, if 
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we did, I think that we should be jus- 
tified. But there are other ways; 
and we must not be content to leave 
the children to get for themselves what 
we call “a general impression” of the 
War. 

Impressions—it is one of the stupid- 
est words in our language—are thrust 
on the children, every day and all day 
long, from illustrated papers, book- 
stalls, advertisements, picture-palaces ; 
and, in more noble and wholesome 
form, by the presence of men in khaki 
everywhere. It is for us to select 
those impressions which are worth 
having, and to define them, for the 
edification of the children. One 
wounded soldier may be writ in re- 
membrance more than a hundred un- 
hurt men marching away out of sight, 
out of mind: especially if they have 
no band with them. Again, it is for 
us to fix the impression, by associating 
it with some bodily act. Little boys 
will best remember a wounded soldier 
if they take off their hats to him; and 
little girls should be not forbidden, but 
encouraged,. to wave their handker- 
chiefs to the men marching, and, 
within a reasonable age-limit, to blow 
kisses to them; and if the kiss be 
blown back, on the wings of a wink, 
no little girl will soon forget that mo- 
ment. Or the associated act might 
come not from the child, but from us. 
If I, for instance, walking with a 
small child, were to go down, at the 
sight of Lord Kitchener—as well I 
might—on my bended knees, and praise 
Heaven for him, the child would not 
fail to remember that Lord Kitchener 
had really been there. Surely it is a 
good plan, now and again, to pose to 
children, while they are still too young 
to find us out! They are bored by 
impassive parents; they love to see us 
moved, and to be surprised by us; it 
gives them pleasure to get a flash of 
dramatic feeling out of us, like a 
spark out of a heavy Leyden jar. Let 
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us be their actors, and play to their 
tiny gallery, setting before them the 
image of things as they are. Oh, but 
we ought always to be perfectly natu- 
ral! Indeed, we ought not. Perfect 
naturalness is for brute beasts which 
have no understanding. We ought to 
take the trouble to be performers for 
the children’s benefit: and the per- 
fectly natural parents are mostly they 
who believe that their children are 
made for them, not they for their chil- 
dren. If by standing on my head, and 
by no easier method, I could enable 
ohe of my grandchildren to remember 
the War, I hope that I should have the 
courage to try. 

He will remember, it may be, the 
darkening of the streets, all last win- 
ter, round his home; and the passing 
of armored motors and lorries in sight 
of his nursery windows; and a friendly 
airship which came over our square, 


now and again, last autumn; and, I 


hope, certain moments or aspects of 
this year of his home-life. Strange to 
think how valuable these now worth- 
less memories will be to his grand- 
children. Take one example. I was at 
Bar-le-Duc, this May, on a visit to the 
Urgency Cases Hospital. Bar-le-Duc is 
not far from some villages which were 
destroyed and burned in the earlier 
months of the War; and we found 
some small children, in Bar-le-Duc, 
playing marbles with shrapnel-bullets. 
I doubt whether they will remember, 
in their old age, this unusual game of 
marbles; but one of them, I hope, 
will remember it by this associated 
fact, that a queer-looking Englishman 
turned up, and bought some of the 
bullets. 

Indeed, I would set lessons on the 
War— downright lessons with good 
marks and bad marks—in every 
nursery in the kingdom; and if a child 
of average ability, at seven years of 
age, could not answer any of my ques- 
tions, he should stand in the corner 


till he could. It is pitiful that a child 
should know more about William the 
Conqueror than about the King of the 
Belgians. To older children, from 
twelve to fifteen years of age, I would 
give, each term, an examinatior-paper. 
Here are some questions for that pur- 
pose :— 

1. What has been the effect of the 
War on you and on your home? 

2. Imagine that you have £10 to 
spend on the relief of suffering caused 
by the War. How will you proceed? 

3. It has been suggested that chil- 
dren should say, as a grace, “Thank 
God and the British Navy for my good 
dinner.” What significance, if any, do 
you find in this form of words? 

4. Explain the following lines from 
Shakespeare (King John, Act v. sc. 
vii.), with special reference to the last 
line, as bearing on the present War: 
This England never did, nor never 

shall, 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound 
itself, 

5. Describe and comment on any re- 
cent cartoon in Punch. 

6. Among our national pleasures are 
football matches and_horse-racing. 
What arguments have been urged for 
the continuance of these pleasures dur- 
ing the War? 

7. Write out any one true story, 
which you know by heart, of the 
heroic spirit of our soldiers and 
sailors. 

But what I long for is time and 
brains to write not a set of questions, 
but a little book, for children, on the 
War. I would play the sedulous ape 
to Ruskin, to Kingsley, to Stephen 
Graham. I could steal the time from 
other work, and the brains from other 
men; and for a frontispiece I would 
have that picture from the Christmas 
number of the Graphic which has 
turned railway bookstalls into way- 
side shrines: the one and only picture 
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of the War, up to now, which says 
what most needs to be said on canvas. 
For the little book must begin at the 
right end—at the top, not at the bot- 
tom. Grown-up books may begin 
where they like; children’s books must 
begin at the very beginning, which is 
neither before nor after the event, but 
above it. 

It would be a dear little book. In 
style, insight, and width of outlook, 
it would surpass Mrs. Markham’s 
“History of England.” Her real name 
—I learn it from “Nelson’s Encyclo- 
pedia”—was Elizabeth Penrose; and I 
am not surprised that she wrote un- 
der an assumed name. She was my 
first historian; and I remember one 
of the questions which come at 
the end of each chapter: Mamma, was 
Julius Cesar a good man? It fell to 
my turn, more than half a century 
ago, to read aloud this hideous ques- 
tion; and, with singular felicity, I 
cried. It may have been a brother; 
but I think it was myself. To be ex- 
posed, all of a sudden, to the bru- 
tality of this question—to have to 
read such nonsense out loud—here was 
enough to enrage any child with a 
sense of humiliation. In the Elysian 
Fields, I hope that I may meet Eliza- 
beth Penrose: I will try to explain 
to her why I cried. She will be puz- 
zled; she will knit her brows and 
stare at me, and say that I must have 
been a most unaccountable and way- 
ward child, who ought to have been 
whipped. I will assent, with more 
than mere politeness, to that proposi- 
tion; then we will sit, she and I, in 
a quiet place in those quiet Fields, 
and I will tell her all about my grand- 
children; and, if I have written the 
“Children’s History of the Great War,” 
I will give her a copy. 

The plan of this book leads me on; 
but I see no more than glimpses of it 
between driving clouds of difficulties. 
I cannot guess what is in the minds 
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of the children touching the War. My 
mind, surely, must wait on theirs. I 
cannot interview them, nor report 
them: no child worth reporting is 
willing to be interviewed. They would 
put me off with idle answers; or they 
would take me at the foot of the let- 
ter, and thus disarm me. That is 
what happened last autumn. I took a 
small child to see Buckingham Palace, 
and I sought, at the expense of truth, 
to improve the occasion. I told him 
that every English gentleman, when he 
looks at Buckingham Palace, takes off 
his hat, and says “God save the King.” 
And he said it, with charming rever- 
ence; then he broke my intention to- 
ward him, as it were a soap-bubble. 
“Does God save kings?” he asked. And 
I cannot convey in writing the em- 
phasis which he laid on the does, nor 
the sense which I had that kings must 
not be spelt with a large k. I stag- 
gered under this thrust: I said, feebly, 
that He saved good ones. What was 
in the child’s mind? Had he a vision 
—like the votive pictures to saints—a 
vision of men, crowned and sceptred, 
tumbling under motor-cars, and Some: 
body from the sky pulling them out 
of harm’s way? Or was it a vision of 
kings, I know not how, saved-up, col- 
lected, like pennies in a money-box? 
For there are no bounds to a child’s 
fancies; and I have not yet been able 
to decide what I ought to have said: 
Still, it cannot hurt a child to say 
God save the King. Neither can it 
hurt a child, I think, to say God pun- 
ish England. We read of German 
school-children learning to say that: 
and I am glad to think that it will 
harm neither them nor England. How 
can it hurt a small child to repeat this 
over-advertised curse? After all, it is 
a form of prayer; and almost any 
form of prayer, among children, is 
better than none. If I had to choose 
between teaching a child to pray God 
to punish his country’s enemies in 
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this War, and teaching a child to 
think of this War without any refer- 
ence to God, I would choose the 
former. Patriotism, at its worst, is 
better for children than atheism at its 
best. Besides, if these flaxen-haired 
boys and girls do pray God to punish 
England, they doubtless, with equal 
fervor, pray Him to help Germany; 
and the Name, coming twice on their 
lips, scores twice in their heads. It is 
nonsense to say that the children are 
too young to mention the War to their 
Maker. If they are old enough to 
call His attention to Mother and 
Daddy and Nan and Pussy, they are 
old enough to pray on wider lines. 

It is here, I.think, that we elders 
may be of some use to them; but, if 
we are to be that, we must abandon 
our accustomed way of talking of the 
War, when we talk to them. Our mis- 
take is that we try to cut down our 
talk to fit them. We can, indeed, cut 
down our clothes to fit them, with more 
or less happy results, but we cannot cut 
down our words, nor our thoughts: we 
should merely cut them to nothing, 
to shreds and patches—no proper 
wear for children. We grown-up folk 
hesitate, for many reasons, to use the 
Divine Name in our talk of the War; 
and it is not for me to weigh the loss 
and gain which come of this reticence. 
Only, I think that it impairs the 
worth of any talk between us and the 
children, touching the War. It fences 
off the very ground where they and 
we ought to meet: it puts up a notice- 
board, No trespassing, where the chil- 
dren ought to be able to look up and 
read a sign-post. So much of our talk 
is meaningless to them, that we must 
not heighten difficulties. What can 
they make of our newspapers, our 
maps, our habit of saying not French 
people and German people, but France 
and Germany? Let us clear, and keep 
clear, that plot of ground which is 
common to us and the children, and 





every path whereby they may come 
there and find us waiting for them. 
To begin with, let us clear out of 
their way all that might offend them, 
in the proper sense of that word; all 
the rubbish, and worse than rubbish, 
of comic postcards, nicknames, brutal 
caricatures, and so forth. It makes 
me sick, now, to think how I enjoyed 
such things in the War of 1870. Next, 
let us be careful to attribute the War 
not to the German Emperor, but to 
the German people, or to the people 
who command the German Army; we 
shall blunder here, but we shall blun- 
der more gravely if we represent the 
Emperor as making war all ky him- 
self. Next, I am inclined to advise 
parents not to encourage small chil- 
dren to play at the War. They may 
with advantage play at soldiers; but 
I dislike to see an English child pre- 
tending that he is a German; and you 
can play at soldiers quite well with- 
out that. To play at soldiers is to 
play at life; to play at war is to 
play at pain and death. I do not 
know that it can do them much harm 
to play at pain and death, but I do 
not see that it can do them any good; 
and, for this year, it seems ill-suited 
to them. Let them dress up and 
march, to their hearts’ content, but let 
them draw the line there. To play at 
soldiers will help these babes to re- 
member the War. But the older chil- 
dren, the boys and girls from eight 
to fifteen—who are too old to play at 
soldiers—we must make up our minds 
what to say to these young people. 
The name of the War, in the hearts 
of us who are grown up, is attended 
and encircled by other great names. 
Among these are Honor, Duty, Cour- 
age, Obedience, Sacrifice, God. Through 
this great circle of names, one and all 
of them names of authority and of 
immemorial age, we must approach 
the centrat fact of the War itself. If 
Wwe were by ourselves, we could find a 




















hundred ways of approach; but we 
are not by ourselves. We have got the 
children with us—these big, impatient, 
inquisitive children hanging on to us, 
wanting to know what we think of the 
War. They drag us toward that cen- 
tral fact, and we must approach it 
hand-in-hand with them. And I be- 
lieve that the best way of approach, 
when we have them with us, is 
through the Divine Name; because it 
is already familiar to them, and it 
cannot be annulled by their most fan- 
tastical notions touching their Maker. 
As it is past their understanding, so 
it is past ours; therefore, it brings 
them and us level. Besides, it is not 
open to certain objections which at- 
tach to the other names. Children are 
able to comprehend the meaning of 
personal honor, personal duty; but 
we can hardly make them see the 
meaning of national honor, national 
duty: they care nothing for politics, 
and the Divine Name is above politics. 
The German children, with their God 
punish England, have at any rate laid 
hold of a clear thought: and we 
might well borrow it, and explain to 
our children how and why God is pun- 
ishing, and will further punish, Ger- 
many: War is His beadle, War is His 
vengeance. But we must make it clear 
to the children that the punishment of 
Germany does not mean that our own 
country is going unpunished or scot- 
free. 

These older children, these clever 
boys and girls who think for them- 
selves, need to be told not what they 
can understand, but what they cannot 
understand, nor we either. I want 
them to get above the belief that the 
issues of war can be decided by mirac- 
ulous interference, the belief in a 
tribal or national deity: I want them 
not to see anything absurd in the 
same prayers and the same Je Deum 
coming ‘alike from our enemies and 
from us; and I want them, through 
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all this clearance, to attain perfect 
confidence that God is on the side of the 
Allies. And the only question is, Can 
they? I say that they can. It may 
help them if we tell them what Abra- 
ham Lincoln said of the American 
War—that he could not know for cer- 
tain that God was on his side, but he 
hoped that he was on God’s side. That 
is the sort of text which is able to 
stick in their heads. I would start 
from it, and I would begin right away 
with the violation of Belgium. I 
would compel them to see that God, 
being on the side of Decency and of 
Honor, is on the side of Belgium. Ap- 
pearances are against it: so they were 
at the time of that other Crucifixion. 
Belgium, I would say to the children, 
is crucifira etiam pro nobis. She saved 
others, herself she could not save. I 
would hang the story of Belgium 
straight on to the story of the Pas- 
sion. How far this kind of talk would 
carry me and the children, I neither 
know nor care. What does concern 
us is that we should begin here, at 
the very beginning, with phrases 
which are familiar to children, yet 
give no countenance to any gross or 
superstitious fancies of religion. 
Besides, if we begin here, with this 
great concept of the love in a man 
who lays down his life for his friends, 
we shall help the children to admire 
the love wherever they find it, and to 
recognize it, whatever nationality be 
put over the man’s grave. I do not 
say that we can help them to under- 
stand the meaning, or the purpose, of 
pain and of death, or of the ‘horrors 
of the War—we should be the blind 
leading the blind—but I do say that a 
child who starts with the Divine 
Name, and with the Passion, will find 
himself on the right lines if the War 
brings death, or pain, or poverty, into 
the circle of his own home. It will 
not help him, then, to call the German 
Emperor a wicked man, or to hate 
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Germany; he will feel the need of 
something more final than that. 

Of course, here, I am out of my 
depth. We must always be careful 
to get well out of our depth before we 
venture to say anything about the 
War. But I think that I am right in 
my estimate of the meaning of the 
War to children. If they are too small 
to wonder at the War, at least we can 
help them to remember it; we shall 
thus enhance the value of their later 
age. If the children are old enough to 
wonder at the War, we can help them 
to go on wondering. But we shall not 
help them by talking politics to them, 
nor by talking horrors to them, nor by 
teaching them to laugh at idiotic 
caricatures of the German Emperor. 
If we are to help them, we must ap- 
proach the War, hand in hand with 
them, through that Name which is 
greater even than the War, yet is 
not strange to them. And, if we get 
the children on these lines now, they 
will not have to change anywhere: 
they will go direct to the end of their 
journey. We have seen them off: 
they are bound to arrive all right. I 
am thinking of them years hence. No, 
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not eugenics. It is idle to try to guess 
what will be the level of the physical 
health of a generation which is not 
yet born. I am thinking of our own 
children. Will the War make what we 
call a permanent impression on them? 
Will it have any meaning for them in 
the later years of their life? 

Surely it will; but not, I think, by 
haunting them with images of wreck- 
age and of terror. These fade: but 
the changes which are being wrought 
in ovr life by the War are less 
perishable. We. have got rid of 
many weaved-up follies, entanglements, 
patches of decadence, and so forth. 
We are a better lot of men and women 
than we were a year ago. This corner 
of the world, for many years, will be 
a grand place to live in, a good spir- 
itual nursery for the children to play 
in, a wholesome school for them, where 
they may learn the graver virtues not 
as extras, but as regular lessons. If 
I could have my time all over again, 
I should like to be born now, before 
the War is over, and to grow up in 
that new order which is coming upon 
our national life. 

Stephen Paget. 
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By ALICE 


CHAPTER XV. 

It was not a pleasant journey. As 
the day advanced the heat became in- 
tense, and dust, coarse as sand, covered 
everything in the compartment. The 
little Arpens cried and quarrelled, and 
complained perpetually of thirst. Their 
aunt had brought a bottle of drinking 
water, previously boiled, which now, 
of course, was tepid; but Juman Khan 
had taken care that his mistress had 
‘a good supply of ice and soda-water, 
so the children benefited further by 
travelling in company with Mrs. 


PERRIN. 


Severn. Then the  flies—persistent, 
sticky, loathsome, myriads of them— 
crawling, settling, tormenting, till even 
Miss Arpen ceased at last to chide the 
eldest boy for catching them and for 
pulling off their wings; and she 
hardly contradicted Caroline, who, 
when goaded near to frenzy, said she 
thought all children should be brought 
up to kill flies as a recognized part of 
their education. 

The whole party became cross and 
fretful, and when Miss Arpen talked of 
mission work Caroline was consciously 
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perverse and unsympathetic. She felt 


she could not help it. 

“Why do you all waste your time 
and health and money in trying to con- 
vert people whose religion has hardly 
changed at all during the best part of 
three thousand years? How can you 
expect to make the least progress in 
a country where all the customs and 
ideas are so entirely opposed to our 
own? Why don’t you let them alone? 
They are sober and industrious, and 
religious in their own fashion, and 
might, I am sure, put many of our 
own people to shame.” 

Miss Arpen looked distressed. “But, 
if you come to think of it,” she said 
with fervor, “isn’t Christianity the 


only religion in the world that really - 


affects conduct? The Hindus’ beliefs 
do not prevent them from telling lies, 
and behaving badly to each other, 
and——_”’ 

“Neither do ours prevent us,” inter- 
posed Caroline, feeling anything but a 
Christian herself at the moment. 

“It is our duty,” went on Miss Arpen 
firmly, ‘to spread the Word every- 
where. We are bidden to do so by 
our Master. If it weren’t for that 
command,” she added with pathetic 
eandor, “I don’t think many of us 
could endure the life. It is hope and 
faith that keeps us going, the convic- 
tion that we are intended to save 
India, and that in time we _ shall 
surely do so, though none of us who 
are living at present may behold the 
triumph with-our earthly eyes.” 

Poor little Miss Arpen’s earthly 
eyes filled now with tears, and Caro- 
line, with quick compunction, said, “I 
think you are all wonderful!” and was 
sincere in what she said. 

She knew that there were those at 
home who did not hesitate to scoff at 
mission labor, who uttered parrot- 


cries that “missionaries did more harm 
than good,” that they “never forgot 
to look after themselves,” and so on 
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— ignorant, or simply not believing, 
that the conditions of these mission 
workers’ lives were such as would be 
deemed unbearable by their detractors. 
She thought of the endless exile that 
had no official limit—no “going home” 
for them with conscience clear unless 
compelled by illness! The stern neces- 
sity for personal restrictions, the dis- 


couragement, the sacrifice, the ever- 
lasting grind. 
There sat Miss Arpen—such a 


meagre little figure, plain, unattrac- 
tive, no longer young, who would have 
been so happy in an English suburb 
teaching in the Sunday school, attend- 
ing penny readings, working parties, 
meetings, visiting the sick; yet giving 
up her life to fighting faiths so mighty, 
so elusive, so unbreakable, that none 
could hope to win against them save 


- such simple people in their courage and 


their goodness... . 
Miss Arpen’s high, thin voice went 
on: “And then we women workers can 
do so much to help our Indian sisters! 
Think of the misery of their existence, 
shut away- from life and air and 
healthy exercise, with only petty occu- 
gossip, dress, and personal 
adornment; or, in the lower classes, 
worn to death with overwork! Have 
you ever heard the native proverb: 
‘Better to be born a clod than a 
woman’? It is so true out here. But, 
as I say, we can do such a lot to help, 
morally, medically, and educationally.” 
Caroline said nothing, but she had a 
dim idea that there was another as- 
pect to the question—that in the ma- 
jority of cases to be secluded was 
agreeable to the so-called victim, being 
a token of refinement and superior 
position in the world. Also that the 
women of the lower classes might re- 
gard the weaving, cooking, milking, 
even the daily labor in the fields, as 
their natural occupations, disdaining 
mental progress as a hindrance and 
an evil. At least these Indian peasant 


pations, 
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women had some advantage over their 
equally hard-worked sisters in the vil- 
lages and slums of England—freedom 
from the tyranny of climate, the neces- 
sity for coal and meat and extra 
clothing, and the tempting palliation 
of the public-house. 

However, Caroline did not feel her- 
self qualified to argue on the subject, 
and as she listened to the little 
spinster’s platitudes against idolatry, 
polygamy, and caste and custom, she 
almost envied her the clear, straight 
course of life laid down for her to 
follow without question or demur. 
Even now, though incidentally in 
charge of her brother’s children, she 
was also returning to definite- work 
and obligations—to where she was 
needed, necessary; while Caroline Sev- 
ern was merely being sent back to idle- 
ness and safety, like any useless, orna- 
mental article. 

At Ranapore that night, after din- 
ner, Caroline sat with Rose Wendover 
in the perfumed dimness of the veran- 
dah. The air was very hot and still; 
outside a misty glimmer, the rising 
moon’s reflection, linked the shadows; 
but the light seemed stifled, weakened 
to wisps of cobweb-haze by the thick- 
ness in the atmosphere. Caroline, lean- 
ing back in her long chair, wearied 
with the journey, overburdened with 
her grievance, felt her defensive reti- 
cence dissolve in Rose’s understanding 
presence. She craved for sympathy, 
for championship, and she found her- 
self speaking almost involuntarily of 
things she had always meant to hide— 
of Rose’s postscript to the letter asking 
Granny to allow her to come out to 
India, and the influence of that post- 
script on her fate; of all her mental 
loneliness and efforts to forget the 
past. She laid bare her motive in 
marrying John Severn, and dwelt upon 
her strong desire to carry out her 
scheme of useful avocation as his wife, 
which now seemed to have been 





thwarted at the very outset. With 
halting, tearful explanation she put 
her case before the other woman, who, 
she felt, had always understood in- 
stinctively that she was masquerading, 
though with honest purpose and true 
striving after good. 

“What is my job in life?’ she said 
desperately. “I thought I should be 
the pivot of John’s existence, and I’m 
not! I’m only there to be talked 
to when he’s done his work. He has 
no social ambitions; his old khan- 
samah is a much better housekeeper 
than I am; and when anything seri- 
ous happens, like this outbreak of 
chelera at Dwara, I’m not wanted. 
I’m told he can get on better without 


‘me! Surely my place should be with 


my husband, whatever happens?” 

A little puff of hot wind came 
round the corner of the bungalow and 
stirred the sleeping plants along the 
edge of the verandah. Rose had lis- 
tened quietly to Carol’s outburst, now 
she raised herself, and, leaning for- 
ward, touched the girl’s hand lightly. 

“I know how you feel,” she said 
thoughtfully, “but this kind of thing 
is all in the day’s work for us out 
here. Don’t forget that if you had 
been allowed to play the heroine and 
stay at Dwara John would have been 
anxious about you, and it would have 
hampered him. Women always have 
to go to the wall when there’s risky 
duty to be done, and you must learn how 
to go to the wall without complaining. 
Part of your ‘job’ is to efface your- 
self at the right time, and say nothing 
—even if you have to see your husband 
off to his death. I hope you didn’t 
make a fuss about being sent away?” 

“No,” said Caroline, with rather 
shamed reluctance, “I don’t think I 
made a fuss exactly. I only said I 
thought I ought to be allowed to stay 
if I wanted. to.” 

“And, of course, John paid no atten- 
tion. Listen to me, Carol. Whatever 




















happens to you in India, don’t grumble 
and be a bother. You are likely to 
have trials of every description; we 
all do in this country. ‘There’s the 
exile to begin with—the best part, if 
not the whole, of your life will have 
to be spent out here whether you like 
it or not, unless you play a low game 
and run off home. Then the climate 
—you don’t know yet what hot 
weather can be like, and it seems to 
get worse as one grows older. You'll 
have to make your own amusements, 
and you won’t be able to choose your 
friends and acquaintances. You may 
be ill and out of reach of nursing or 
doctoring; and you will often feel 
bored and lonely, without having any 
prospect of mental refreshment or 
stimulation. But, on the other hand, 
you are sharing in the work of the 
Empire to an extent that isn’t given 
to the ordinary woman at home. There 
are countless ways, as you will soon 
discover, in which you can promote 
your husband’s health and comfort; 
you can save him innumerable worries, 
and keep up his spirits as well as 
your own. You can present a good 
example of the English woman before 
the natives. You can take things as 
they come, and make the best of them. 
That’s your job, as you call it, and it’s 
by no means an unimportant one, I 
can tell you.” 

Caroline sat silent. Another puff of 
wind, a stronger puff this time, raised 
the edge of the drugget alongside their 
chairs, and let it fall again with a 
little tap. There was something omi- 
nous in the hot stillness that followed. 
She felt frightened of the future 
stretching limitless ahead; she won- 
dered if she had the grit to face it 
in the loyal spirit urged by Rose. 
Since arriving in the country she had 
been conscious of a lack of liking for 
the habitudes of Indian life, and now 
the shrinking crept again upon her like 
a sort of mental ague. It was not as 
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if she had the compensation of com- 
plete devotion to her husband to sus- 
tain her, and to render her impervious 


to drawbacks. What would happen if_ 


she failed to carry out her “job”? 

Rose suspected what was passing in 
her mind, but she trusted in the sense 
of rectitude that she believed was the 
foundation on which Carol’s character 
was built. She did not doubt that in 
the end the girl would struggle through 
all right, though it might be at a heavy 
price. 

“I think you'll find that John is 
worth it all,” she said, with encour- 
aging conviction. 

As she spoke the hazy veil of moon- 
light dimmed, another rush of burning 
wind came sweeping through the com- 
pound, leaving the air thick with dust; 
a few heavy drops of rain struck the 
ground like bullets, and then arose 
a great commotion, slamming doors, 
servants running, shouting to each 
other, the drugget billowed, and Rose 
and Caroline had only time to rush 
into the house and bolt the door be- 
hind them as the dust-storm broke and 
raged... . 

It passed a little later, with a short, 
sharp fall of rain, and left the atmos- 
phere cooler; but within the house 
a thick layer of dust spread over. 
everything. Caroline, as she went to 
bed, with dust in her hair and in 
every fold of her clothes, and all over 
her room, wondered that Aunt Rose 
had not cited dust-storms as one of 
the severest trials of Indian existence. 
She did not yet realize that even dust- 
storms could be welcome for the few 
hours of comparative release from heat 
that followed them. 

She understood this later, when the 
hot weather came upon the station in 
its full fierceness. Rose Wendover 
went to the hills, to Pahar Tal, where 
the Local Government had its head- 
quarters for the next few months. 
John came back from Dwara looking 
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thinner, more sun-baked than ever, and 
oppressed with office work, that of 
necessity had fallen into arrears. They 
settled down to a monotonous routine. 
A ride in the early morning, almost 
before daybreak, more of a duty than 
a pleasure to Caroline, for she had 
never taken very kindly to the saddle. 
Then, for her, long hot hours alone in 
darkened rooms, with punkahs sway- 
ing, and wet grass screens blocking 
the doors, filling the air with a curi- 
ous fragrance that was for ever after- 
wards associated in her memory with 
the big old bungalow at Ranapore, and 
her first experience of India’s heat; 
the roar of the scorching wind outside, 
the chirping of the sparrows in the 
high ventilators, the tedium, the im- 
possibility of keeping to one occupa- 
tion for any length of time, the relief 
when John came in for tea, though 
they had nothing important to say to 
each other. Sometimes he would tell 
her about the cases he had tried, if 
there had been anything at all unusual 
about them, and she would relate 
small excitements concerned with the 
housekeeping, or they would discuss 
the news in the daily paper. She en- 
deavored to remember Rose’s counsel, 
and did her best to appear content 
‘and cheerful, though sometimes she 
felt almost as much a prisoner as if 
she had been one of the “purdah 
nashin” women so compassionated by 
Miss Arpen. 

After tea, when the wind had lulled, 
they would drive to the club through 
the hot dry air, all round them a 
lifeless, shrivelled landscape, hazed 
with dust to the horizon. And John 
would play tennis as if his life de- 
pended on the game, until his flannel 
shirt clung to his skin like a bathing 
jersey; and Caroline looked on from 
the row of chairs beside the courts, 
and listened to Mrs. Watts and Mrs. 
Close comparing notes about such 
problems as buttermaking in bottles, 


or how much oil and charcoal they 
were charged for by their servants, or 
the heartrending wear and tear of 
house linen. She would join humbly 
in such conversations, asking advice, 
relating her own failures and _ suc- 
cesses, recognizing that it was all con- 
nected with the Englishwoman’s “job” 
in India—for these details constituted 
health and comfort in the household, 
the small, untiring economies meant 
prospects for the children, and little 
extra pleasures for the parents when 
the man’s work was over and his pen- 
sion had been earned, always sup- 
posing that India permitted him to live 
to claim it. Superior people would no 
doubt deem such converse trivial and 
narrow, but, after all, was not its im- 
port more useful, more far-reaching in 
the end than interchange of thought 
upon the drama, music, art, and 
literature? 

Late in the warn, still evening the 
Severns would drive home to dinner, 
neither of them hungry, but the mem- 
sahib and Juman Khan would have 
thought out a tempting meal with the 
limited supplies at their disposal, and 
when John enjoyed it his wife would 
feel that her day had not been alto- 
gether wasted. Caroline had soon dis- 
covered the weak points in Juman 
Khan’s hot weather catering. Though 
his cooking was intelligent, his ma- 
terials were indifferent, and soup that 
was half sherry, anzemic chickens, 
wretched little eggs, supplemented by 
food from tins, did not contain the 
nourishment necessary for a man 
working at high pressure in an ex- 
hausting climate. Now, under her 
guidance, the poultry, eggs, and cream 
and butter might almost have come 
from an English farm, and Juman 
Khan was encouraged to increase the 
stock of captive quail and teal that 
were being ,fattened for the table, 
and lessen his demand for tins. It 
all meant endless watchfulness and 























trouble, but Caroline did not feel un- 
rewarded, for John kept fit, and said 
he got through twice the work; and 
she observed that he was far less grim 
and unapproachable to other people. 

“The station” saw the difference, 
too, and Mrs. Watts told Mrs. Severn 
that she had really worked a miracle, 
which, though perhaps a tactless com- 
pliment, was taken at its worth by 
Caroline, who did her best to vary 
the monotony for everyone by little 
friendly entertainments. They all re- 
sponded readily, and looked upon her 
as their social pivot. 

She encountered no_ obstructions. 
Mr. Stafford never alluded to, nor re- 
peated, his curious behavior of that 
morning in the tent at Dwara; Caro- 
line was well pleased to ignore it, and 
their pleasant comradeship continued. 
Mr. Maturin was always affable and 
kind, and had begun to show a serious 
inclination towards consoling himself 
with Stella Watts; so Caroline did a 
little match-making, and felt hopeful 
with regard to the results. 

The weeks went by with monotonous 
tranquillity until the rains were near, 
and the west wind dropped; the air 
became damp and heavy, and the heat 
was far more oppressive, though the 
thermometer stood no higher. Brood- 
ing clouds collected, rose, and sepa- 
rated, melted away, and returned to 
repeat the process, and there was a 
feeling of tense expectance in the at- 
mosphere that affected Caroline like 
an uneasy foreboding. 

She wandered through the bungalow 
one afternoon during this weary week 
of waiting for the rains to break, feel- 
ing restless and despondent. John had 
gone out that morning into the district 
to do an inspection, and would not be 
back till dinner-time, if then; and she 
lacked the energy to drive down to the 
club alone. She fell to clearing 
drawers and boxes, propelled by that 
desire to “tidy” which to many 
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women constitutes a sort of safety- 
valve. Among the rubbish in a bat- 
tered and malodorous camel trunk she 
came across a photograph which she 
concluded must be John in the loose- 
mouthed, knock-kneed period of his 
boyhood. With amusement she ex- 
amined it and turned it over, saw 
“John Severn” scribbled at the back, 
and laid it by, intending to confront 
her husband later with the hideous 
retrospection of his youth. 

Then, tiring of her virtuous occupa- 
tion, she strolled into the garden. All 
the afternoon the clouds had been 
gathering like a mighty army, till now 
they formed a purple phalanx, rising 
high along the eastern horizon; and 
against this gloomy background birds 
were circling, sweeping, diving, in a 
sort of panic of excitement. 

There was a menacing silence in the 
compound, as if all life had gone into 
hiding, but presently Caroline heard a 


curious little sound that arose from 


behind some putwa bushes, just where 
the lawn ended and the scanty vege- 
table beds began. With listless curi- 
osity she looked over the low barrier, 
and there, squatting in a bare patch of 
dust, was Banu, the gardener’s little 
girl, a wisp of brown skin and tumbled 
drapery. Generally when the mem- 
sahib visited the garden Banu would 
spring out with an elaborate salaam, 
a shyly offered blossom without a 
stalk, and a confiding smile that was 
all white little teeth and big brown 
eyes. Now the child seemed absorbed 
in some pastime to the exclusion of all 
other surroundings. She was arrang- 
ing scraps of brick, talking eagerly, yet 
softly, as though to an adored play- 
fellow, evidently pretending she had a 
partner or a friendly opponent in the 
game. For a few moments Caroline 
looked on, amused and interested by 
the graphic make-believe, the playful 
protests, the happy laugh, the gestures 
of politeness. It was a pretty scene, 
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but as she watched it she began to 
feel that there was something rather 
horrible in this fancied intercourse 
with an invisible companion. She al- 
most expected to see another child ma- 
terialize before her eyes... . With a 
little shudder she turned away cau- 
tiously, making no sound, and went to- 
wards the orange grove. Behind her 
she could still hear the murmur of 
Banu’s voice and her light laughter. 
Suddenly the air seemed full of in- 
sects, atoms of winged life that beat 
against her cheeks and got into her 
hair and eyes, and made a thin, sharp 
humming like a band of tiny trumpets. 
The sky was darker now, the stillness 
more intense; then there came a rush 
of wind, and a flash of lightning forked 
against the purple bank of cloud that 
was approaching swiftly. Caroline ran 
to the house; she had hardly got into 
the verandah before the rain fell as if 
the lightning had ripped the clouds 
and allowed the water to drop in a 
solid sheet. For an hour Caroline sat, 
half frightened, half fascinated by the 
deluge, feeling the relief of the sudden 
coolness, yet wishing it had waited till 
John was safe at home. He would be 
drenched—it must have caught him on 
the road, and probably he would have 
been near no shelter. The downpour 
slackened; and then arose a harsh, 
hoarse chorus of frogs’ voices, millions 
of them everywhere, steady, continu- 
ous, loud as the recent roar of the 
rain. A heavy smell of wet earth and 
vegetation mingled with the clamor. 
She sat on in the verandah, though 
indoors the lamps were lighted, and 
Juman Khan came to ask her if she 
would have her dinner now, or wait 
until the sahib arrived. She would 
wait, she told him; and the old man 
withdrew, shaking his head over the 
unwisdom of remaining in the damp 
air with an empty stomach, and com- 
plaining that the sahib would be very 
angry with him if in consequence the 





memsahib were to get fever and die. 

Outside the darkness had grown 
dense and the rain still fell, though 
slowly now, as if exhausted with its 
previous violence. Presently through 
the steady rhythm of the rain and the 
croaking of the frogs Caroline became 
aware of, rather than heard, a move- 
ment just below the plinth of the 
verandah, a cautious, timid move- 
ment, that paused, and waited, and 
went on again. She listened nervously. 
The light from the lamps in the 
drawing-room streamed mistily through 
the open doors, and by it, in a few 
moments, she saw a furtive little figure 
stealing up the steps—Banu, wet and 
draggled, with scared eyes, her hands 
outspread, and her breath coming 
quickly through her parted lips. The 
child was unconscious of the presence 
of the memsahib, who sat deep in her 
low chair behind the shaft of lamp- 
light, and she crept forward, peering, 
dodging, bending, gazing intently into 
the room. “Purankie-sahib !” she whis- 
pered. Then, again, “Purankie-sahib! 
Where art thou?” 

Caroline felt her nerves contract. 
What did the child mean? What was 
she doing? She looked like a lost, un- 
happy elf, so different from the merry 
little person playing in the dust alone 
this evening. Alone? For the mo- 
ment Caroline was assailed with a ter- 
ror of something intangible, unknown. 
Almost in a panic she called out 
sharply— 

“Banu!” 

There was a startled cry, a swish 
of wet petticoat, and the child turned 
and fled down the steps out into the 
darkness, and the sound of her run- 
ning, barefooted, was lost in the pat- 
ter of the rain and the clamor of the 
frogs. 

Chilled, and trembling with a vague 
dread, Caroline took refuge in the 
drawing-room. The punkah hung mo- 
tionless, mosquitoes were screaming 























viciously about the room; clouds of in- 
sects, black and sticky, had collected 
round the lamps, and lizards darted 
to and fro along the walls, licking 
them down wholesale. A big stag- 
beetle made a clumsy, booming flight 
and fell heavily among the knick- 
knacks on a little table. Otherwise 
there was a close, and it seemed to her 
an evil silence in the house. 

“John!” she cried instinctively, and 
hastened on into the dining-room. 

As if in answer to her call, and to 
her great relief, she saw him coming 
in at the opposite door. He was wet 
and tired, straight from the saddle, 
sorely in need of a drink, a bath, and 
a long-delayed dinner; and as she ran 
towards him he put out a deterring 
hand. 

“Don’t touch me, Carol, I’m _ sop- 
ping!” he said, and went to the side- 
board. “Did you think I was drowned?” 

Smiling, he turned round, a glass in 
his hand, looking almost disreputable; 
his breeches and his long boots were 
splashed with mud, his collar was 
limp, his coat soaking, his face 
smeared and stained with cakes of 
dust. His hair lay matted on his fore- 
head, and his eyes looked light and 
hard and weary, even though he 
smiled. 

Caroline’s impulse when she ran to- 
wards him had been to cling to him for 
rescue and protection — though rescue 
and protection from what she could 
hardly have defined. Her relief at his 
timely appearance, the element of 
reality and human companionship that 
came with him, had stirred in her a 
sudden warmth of feeling that, though 
selfish in its essence, might have led 
them to a deeper understanding. As it 
was she shrank involuntarily, with a 
sense of mental as well as_physi- 
cal rebuff, and her self-containment 
and reserve came back and _ over- 
spread her agitation like a layer of 
cement. 
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John was pleased at what he 
thought was her anxiety on his ac- 
count. Between his draughts of 
whisky and soda he told her of his 
doings during the day, of how the rain 
had overtaken and delayed him, yet 
how thankful he was that it had come 
at last to bring relief and life to land 
and people. Caroline questioned and 
responded, and urged him off to his 
bath and dry clothes, and said she 
was glad she had waited dinner, and 
hoped nothing would be spoiled... . 
Outwardly for her things resumed 
their normal everyday aspect, but in- 
wardly the feeling of resentment and 
depression clogged her spirit like a 
leaden weight. The resentment faded 
with the just recognition of John’s ig- 
norance of her state of mind at the 
time of his return; but the depression 
stayed, she could not shake it off; 
it haunted her, and grew, and poisoned 
every hour like some guilty apprehen- 
sion, or an intuition of disaster. 

So strong was this despondence that 
when, next afternoon, a telegram was 
handed to her in a yellow envelope 
that signified its urgency she hardly 
felt the shock of its contents. It was 
as though she had expected evil 
tidings. 

She calmly sent a peon to request 
the sahib’s presence without delay, 
and when John came from his work, 
perturbed and anxious, fearing she 
was ill, she handed him the flimsy 
piece of paper without speaking. 

It was from Uncle Francis, and it 
said: “Bad news of Frankie, can you 
come at once to Rose.” 

While Severn read the message Caro- 
line was picturing a little native girl 
seated in the dust at play with a com- 
panion, who to the watcher was not 
visible; and then the draggled, elfin 
figure stealing from the darkness up 
the steps of the -verandah, calling in a 
whisper, “Purankie-sahib! Purankie- 
sahib! Where art thou?” 
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Caroline stood up, white and 
shaking. 

“I must go at once,” she said, in a 
stifled voice. “Frankie is dead. I 
know he is dead. Oh! poor Aunt 
Rose !” 

Severn put his arm round her. 
“Carol,” he said tenderly, “of course 
you shall go. But don’t make up your 





mind to the worst. The boy isn’t 
dead.” 

She pushed him away from her 
violently. 

“Oh !” she cried, and beat her hands 
together, “this horrible country! I 
hate it, I hate it. I wish I had never 
come out here!” 


(To be continued.) 





NATURE IN TENNYSON. 


I. BIRDS. 

As the centuries roll on, it becomes 
more difficult for a poet to reach the 
first rank of greatness and more diffi- 
cult, I think, for the world to esti- 
mate his greatness. “Whatever is 
new,” said Rossini, “cannot be beauti- 
ful, and whatever is beautiful cannot 
be new”; and although this is truer 
of music than of poetry, it comes home 
to us none the less when we compare 
the six pre-Victorian poets with six of 
their Victorian successors; that is to 
say, Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Keats, Scott, and Burns, with Tenny- 
son, Browning, Swinburne, Matthew 
Arnold, W. Morris, and Rossetti. As 
for those other six, we know they are 
great poets, and we know their indi- 
vidual greatness; but what of the six 
who come after? 

This question at least we can ask 
and answer: Does any one of these 
later poets, apart from the essential 
sweetness and volume of his song, pos- 
sess some striking and _ distinctive 
poetic power; does he present to us 
some quality of his art that is both 
new and admirable? If he does, then 
let us add the new quality to his 
other excellencies, and agree that he 
holds a permanent position among 
those “rare souls whose’ thoughts en- 
rich the blood of the world.” 

This question I propose to ask and 


answer in behalf of the poet who wrote 
the concluding words of the former 
paragraph—our late Poet Laureate. 

From the foregoing quotation we 
seem to gather that, next to creating 
the more outward beauty of form, the 
best service a poet can render is to 
assist in the development of the ideal, 
the interpretation of life, to “enrich 
the blood of the world.” But before 
proceeding to discover Tennyson’s spe- 
cial claim to greatness under this 
head, I wish to say a few words on 
that beauty of symmetry and artistic 
finish which he shares—and shares 
honorably — with some other great 
poets, and without which his special 
gift would have lost half its value. 
This is an important point, and it 
must detain us for a moment. 

The high pleasure and beauty of art 
are found in the most even contest 
between impetuous thought and pre- 
scribed art form; and, speaking gen- 
erally, the more stringent the form, 
the harder the achievement and the 
greater the beauty. But the form must 
neither enslave the imagination nor be 
destroyed by it; hence the words 
“most even” employed above. This 
balance is generally preserved by Ten- 
nyson. In Browning, as I think, the 
scale drops a little on the side of de- 
struction. 

Once more, it is in the contest—the 


























even contest — between the forces of 
irregular emotion and the laws of reg- 
ular expression that beauty and en- 
joyment lie, and genius is discovered ; 
indeed, it is no exaggeration to say 
that a far greater effort is required 
to make poetry of perfect form than is 
demanded by the less formal varie- 
ties, and perhaps a hundred times 
greater than can be expended on the 
same amount of prose. We have all 
heard of 
Old Virgil, who would write ten lines, 
they say, 
At dawn, and lavish all the golden day, 
To make them wealthier in his readers’ 
eyes; 
and in this respect Tennyson is our 
modern Virgil. 

Let us now pass on from the form, 
the body, to the soul of poetry; for 
really good form in poetry implies 
good soul, nor shall any man tear 
these asunder; each has called the 
other into existence, and each for ex- 
istence depends upon the other. And 
in Tennyson, again, we seldom listen 
to a mere “rhapsody of words.” It 
is, indeed, his peculiar excellence that, 
as we are going to discover, he has 
put a soul, and a new soul, into poetry. 
He sings sweetly, but, as he sings, he 
reveals. 

For, as he seems to have realized, 
the great poet must be an agent of 
the eternal world-making; he will lay 
open to our vision new regions of won- 
der and delight; he will even extend the 
faculty of sense till it penetrates the 
confines of spirit. And I believe that 
within the compass of a few pages I 
shall be able to prove that Tennyson 
has not only created for us a new 
world, but that he has also provided 
us with a new sense of appreciation. 

I will make this clearer by one or 
two quotations :— 


Now folds the lily all her sweetness 


up, 
And slips into the bosom of the lake; 
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And by the meadow-trenches blow the 
faint sweet cuckoo-flowers. 

Now, these three lines arrest our 
attention and captivate our memory 
by their clearness, charm, and melody, 
but at the same time they set forth 
two interesting facts, namely, that the 
flower of the water-lily not only closes 
when evening comes on, but frequently 
draws itself some distance beneath the 
surface; also, that if we wish to find 
the best and most abundant blooms 
of the cuckoo-flower, we must look for 
them in damp ground or near water. 
But in the more rugged forms of verse, 
some of Browning’s, for example, these 
facts would neither be so arresting nor 
so easily remembered. The elements 
of good poetry, so far as they are sep- 
arable, are beauty, vision, and pas- 
sion; and as material of vision, nature 
serves excellently; it may be the 
groundwork of the greatest poetry; 
and there is plenty of nature in 
Browning. But these qualities of 
vision and passion are shared by prose. 
Beauty — composite beauty — therefore 
is the first essential of verse—perhaps 
also the last; poetry was meant to be 
an enchantment, and not mere intel- 
lectual ingenuity or perplexity; it 
should leave us captives to its loveli- 
ness; it is something to possess and 
be possessed by. And this is the 
quality and the power of the verse 
of Tennyson. Browning has vision and 
passion enough, but not, as I venture to 
think, beauty enough. And as to prose, 
these suggestions from the natural 
world would have been comparatively 
useless; if we did remember them in 
that medium, they would be left un- 
transfigured. They would merely help 
us to analyze and catalogue, to look 
at Nature, and not through and be- 
yond and above Nature. 

Our modern thoughts are mostly bent 
downward, bent on ledgers, on novels 
and newspapers, or, it may be, on 
cunning contrivances of mechanism; 
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and before long, they say, our mad en- 
gines will break in upon the friendly 
silences of the moon. Days that beget 
odes to motor-cars and airships have 
need to be reminded that Fine Art 
may still seek inspiration in Nature’s 
handiwork and discover as much 
poetry in a skylark as in an aeroplane. 
But if the world is so much with us 
that we shall come to live by machinery, 
getting our landscape out of a camera 
and listening to the nightingale in a 
gramophone, there is one resource left 
to us. It is the poetry of Tennyson. 

For the marvel of Tennyson lies in 
his dealings with nature; as poet of 
the natural world, he stands alone. 
He comes happily and honorably first 
in combining the breadth and accuracy 
of modern observation with a most ex- 
quisite faculty of idealizing. For ex- 
ample, what poet of an earlier day 
could have told us how an _ insect 
pricks the oak-leaf into a gall, or that 
the oak itself can 

languidly adjust 
Its vapid vegetable loves 
With anthers and with dust? 

By way of illustrating his unap- 
proached—and it may be, unapproach- 
able—position as observer and inter- 
preter of the natural world, I will give 
examples of his dealings with two of 
the commonest objects of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, namely, birds 
and trees; and from these two the 
reader must try to conjecture the 
enormous scope, variety, and novelty 
of his outlook. The subject of trees 
will be reserved for another article; 
under this head of birds let us begin 
with merely the novel expressions that 
this poet adds to the vocabulary of 
bird notes and bird cries. We shall 
be surprised at their number and apt- 
ness; in other poets the songsters of 
the woodland have sung or warbled 
or chanted till we were in some dan- 
ger of getting weary of their monoto- 
nous music. But what poet before 





Tennyson could make us believe that 
they bubble, or that they yelp and 
purr? Few of us, again, have ever 
heard that they gurgle or chuckle. 
Strange words are these, yet, as will 
be seen hereafter, they are perfect in 
their context.’ 

But let us turn to the poet’s early 
experiments, and listen first of all to 
the “drawling stares’; and I expect 
that some of us will hardly know what 
we are listening to. We have here 
an old name for the starling, and a 
new vocable to express its peculiar 
note. But it has other (often mimetic) 
notes or noises—“The starling claps his 
tiny castanets”’—thus we are told in 
another poem by Tennyson; and these 
novel yet apt descriptions may come 
back to us with an ideal charm when 
we next hear one of these birds prac- 
tising its quaint mimicries. 

Not so apt is the poet’s “sudden 
scritches of the jay”; but this expres- 
sion of doubtful propriety is accounted 
for by the fact that it replaces “sud- 
den laughters of the jay,’ which is 
the earlier reading; and Tennyson re- 
serves laughter for the woodpecker. 
In Kate, for example, we have— 

Her rapid laughters wild and shrill 

As laughters of the woodpecker ; 

or again, in The Princess— 

Lilia woke with sudden-shrilling 

mirth 

An echo like a ghostly woodpecker 

Hid in the ruins. 

In another poem the two birds may be 

heard together :— 

About her . . . shriek the jays, 

Before her skims the jubilant wood- 
pecker. 

And we have the woodpecker under 

another name in— 

I am woodman of the woods, 


1 In dealing with a poet so late as Tennyson, 
we may expect that he has been anticipated in 
some instances. For example, we have the “gur- 
gling notes’ of the nightingale in J. G. Cooper 
(1764), and <‘chuckle” is to be met with in Keats; 
but a solitary parallel of earlier date, oftenin 
some obscure writer, will not affect the general 
statement. 
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And hear the garnet-headed yafiingale’ 
Mock them. 

The “scritches of the jay’ remind 
us of another comparison which is 
perhaps more forcible than graceful— 
Cries of the partridge, like a rusty key 

Turn’d in a lock. 

Nevertheless, we feel that, if not 
happy in his choice of these terms, 
the youthful poet (he was but a lad 
when he wrote) is at least giving us 
his impressions of what he has both 
seen and heard. 

But how delightfully and gracefully 
mimetic is most of Tennyson’s new 
vocabulary of bird cries! We hear the 
swallow cheep and twitter twenty mil- 
lion loves, or the meadow crake grate 
her harsh kindred in the grass, or 
the marsh diver croak it*; the latest 
linnet trills in the hoary knoll, the 
owl halloos in: the gloaming, lean- 
headed eagles yelp on the mountain, 
the callow throstle lisps from the nest, 
the red cock shouts or sings to the 
morning, the dropping snipe hums from 
the: swamp, the leader’ wild-swan 
clangs* from the firmament, by Clari- 
bel’s grave her song the lint-white 
swelleth, the robin pipes® disconsolate 
on the nigh naked tree; but the most 
daring and at the same time the most 
successful of these novelties are the 
three that I mentioned at the outset. 
In their context they appear as 
follows :— 

O rock upon thy towery top 

All throats that gurgle sweet! 

All starry culmination drop 

Balm-dews to bathe thy feet! 


Before me shower’d the rose in flakes; 
behind 
I heard the puff’d pursuer; 
ear 
2 We may compare Meredith’s “‘Green-yellow 
wy from the copse the laughing yaffle.’ 


: . proclaims kinship (with a character in 
° Tm! Princess’ *) by the harshness of their voices. 
4 Cf. the “clanging rookery” in ‘“‘Locksley Hall.’ 
This is the note of the wild swan; the domestic 
swan is mute, or “hisses in the secret reeds” 
(“Balin and Balan’ ap 
5 Very common in Tennyson. 
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Bubbled the nightingale and heeded 
not, 

And secret laughter tickled all my 
soul, 


But perhaps the most perfect of all 
is the expression which at first seems 
the most impossible— 

Till at thy chuckled note, 
Thou twinkling bird, 

The fairy fancies range, 
And, lightly stirr’d, 

Ring little bells of change 
From word to word. 

Yet after these notable passages it 
is scarcely less delightful to hear of 
the mellow ouzel that fluted in the 
elm,® of the nightingale that began 
with a long and low preamble, then 
peal’d about the hazel copse, rapt in 
her song,” of the culver that mourns, 
the dove that moans or murmurs in 
the firry woodland, where also the 
turtle purrs;®> of birds that change 
their season in the night, and wail 
their way, of the myriad shriek of 
wheeling ocean fowl, of the great 
plover’s human whistle, of the clam- 
orows cuckoo, or of the lark that 
shook his song together as he neared 
his happy home, the ground; and 
finest of all to listen where the bird 
“makes his heart voice amid the blaze 
of flowers.” 

There is yet to be added a reference 
to the nightingale which occurs in The 
Grandmother, a doubtful line under 
some conditions, yet, such is the poet’s 
art, becoming perfectly appropriate 
when uttered by the subject of his 
poem—‘“And whit, whit, whit, in the 
bush beside me chirrupt the night- 
ingale.” We might also remind our- 

6 This famous line in “The Gardener’s Daugh- 
ter,” “The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm,” was 
one on which Tennyson “most piqued himself” 
(““Memoir,”’ ii. 296). By a strange coincidence, 
Hurdis had written (‘The Favourite Village,” 
1800), ‘‘And ouzel fluting with melodious pipe.” 


So also Tennyson (of the swan), “Fluting a wild 
carol ere her death.” 


7 Here we have the pardonable, nay, the de- 
lightful, tonch of convention, tradition; it is the 
male bird that sings. 


8 For “yelp,” see preceding column. 
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selves that the rooks are supposed to 
call Maud, Maud, Maud, while the 
shriller songsters:of Maud’s wood an- 
swer with Here, Here, Here. Nor 
must we forget the entire poems ad- 
dressed to birds, some of which con- 
tain good mimetic work; The Throstle 
is an excellent piece of imitative mu- 
sic, rivalled only by Swinburne’s 
Itylus; others to be mentioned are the 
swallow Song and The Owl. Less 
mimetic but not less interesting and 
suggestive in their relation to our 
subject of bird language are such 
poems as The Dying Swan, in which 
we have an elaborate description of the 
famous “death hymn.” Tennyson, I 
imagine, has said the best and the 
last on a subject that furnished im- 
aginative material to poets without 
number; had not his reference in- 
cluded a poem, and a poem so excel- 
lent, we could hardly have forgiven 
him for meddling with a worn-out 
theme; and we are thankful to know 
(unless our memory is at fault) that 
he has carefully avoided any allusion 
to Philomel or Philomela, and only 
once admits the Phenix and the 
Halcyon into his aviary. But we may 
almost welcome the Halcyon, for it 
enters as “the secret splendor of the 
brooks.” 

The next poem to be mentioned, 
though it bears no title, is a wonder- 
ful address to the nightingale; this 
again may be regarded (if we except 
the Ode of Keats) as the best ard 
the last among a long series of poeti- 
cal offerings to the most famous of 
our songsters. Tennyson, moreover, 
notes that the nightingale— 

full-toned in middle May, 
Hath ever and anon a note so thin 
It seems another voice in other groves. 

Another poem, The Song of the 
Wrens, rings with bird-music; The 
Blackbird, though an early effort, is 
full of new material from nature; and 





9 “In Memoriam,” Ixxxviii. 
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a still earlier Song gives us notes of 
“the lint-white and the throstlecock.” 

This song reminds us that, if Ten- 
nyson has avoided Philomel and the 
Phenix and the Halcyon (we might 
add the hackneyed mavis, merle,” and 
bittern), he has nevertheless made im- 
portant additions to the list of birds 
usually admitted into verse; some of 
these will be found in the foregoing 
pages. And there are yet to be men- 
tioned" other new or newly-named 
varieties, for the poet’s Brook comes 
from haunts of coot and hern; where 
Lancelot rides with Guinevere the 
sparhawk hushes the groves; in 
Boadicea the kite and kestrel wallow 
in blood; the enraged Sir Aylmer 
pauses 

for about as long 
As the wind-hover (kestrel) hangs in 
balance ; 

the titmouse wooer seeks to win Maud 
with his chirrup; the sparrow is 
speared by the shrike in the wood 
where Maud’s lover sits disconsolate; 
the blackcap warbles, the redcap 
whistles in “the garden that I love”; 
the tufted plover pipes along the fal- 
lows, and the curlew calls about the 
dreary moorland of Locksley Hall. 

These are mostly new; not so, how- 
ever, is the butterbump of the North- 
ern Farmer, which replaces the “bitter 
with his bump” of Skelton, the “Bit- 
torne whooping” of Suckling, the 
“pumping bittern’ of Dryden, the 
“hollow -sounding bittern” of Gold- 
smith, and the “booming bittern” of 
many another English poet—some of 
whom, I shrewdly suspect, were in- 
debted to Chaucer” for this item of 
natural history, and not to the fast 
disappearing swamps of their native 
land. 

We may now pass on to the habits of 
birds as described by Tennyson, and 


10 Twice only, I think, each of these. For the 


bittern, see Below. 
11 See “<r reservation, p. 158, footnote. 
12 E.g., a bytour bumblith in the myre” 


E. As 
(“Wife of Bath’s Tale).” 














we shall be still further astonished at 

his powers of faithful observation :— 

In the Spring a fuller crimson comes 
upon the robin’s breast; 

In the Spring the wanton lapwing gets 
himself another crest ; 

In the Spring a livelier iris changes 
on the burnish’d dove. 

Three lines of verse—no matter how 
well-known—and they are worth a 
whole encyclopedia of lifeless facts. 

Scarcely less vivid or less enchant- 
ing are countless other passages, from 
which, however, I must select only a 
few examples. What wonderful realism, 
for instance, where the poet tells us 
how “careful robins eye the delver’s 
toil,” or how on the desolate field “lies 
the hawk’s cast,” or how the solitary 
heron “lets down his other leg’! So 
also we may see the cuckoo chased by 
lesser fowl, and the swaliow chasing 
itself at its own wild will,” and the 
sea-blue bird of March” flitting un- 
derneath the barren bush, or the lark 
as it first takes the sunlight on its 
wings, or shining like a sparkle of fire 
as it turns to the sun, till it becomes a 
“sightless song.’ Or we may watch 
the long line of the approaching 
rookery swerve where the people shout, 
or the many-winter’d crow leading 
the rookery® home, or the rooks as 
they gather in the waning woods or 
are blown about the skies by an Oc- 
tober gale. 


13 But this is conventional; see footnote 7, p. 159. - 


14 This is the kingfisher. 


15 This association of “crow” with“ rookery”’ re- 
quires some explanation. A friend wrote to ask 
Tennyson why he first called the bird a “‘crow,”’ 
and then a “rook’’; the main part of the poet's 
reply was to the effect that he was not so much 
concerned with the ornithological question, and 
that he merely avoided the use of the word “rook” 
twice in the same line. But possibly the poet had 
first in mind the ‘“‘annosa cornix”’ of Horace, and 
ifso we have another very pardonable instance 
of convention (see p. 159, note 7, above). We may 
add the well-known passage in ““Macbeth’’— 

The crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood, 
where ‘ ‘rooky’”’ is generally understood to mean 
“the haunt of reoks,” or, ‘abounding in rooks.” 
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With him too we may visit the Lin- 
colnshire quarries that are haunted by 
the wrangling daw, or even the dis- 
tant shining Orient where the bird 
slides across a more lustrous wood- 
land, and a tropic mountain towers 
over the steaming marshes of the scar- 
let cranes. Delightful also it must be 
to each one of us to read in his pages 
of the yellow-throated nestlings in the 
nest (and what he has to say about 
birds’ nests might fill a chapter) or of 
passion that lay hidden 

as the music of the moon 

Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightin- 
gale; . 
of the linnet’s bosom that blushes at 
the gaze of Spring, or of the ptarmigan 
whitening ere his hour; or of the 
climate-changing birds that fly South, 
that follow the fled summer, living 
from land to land. Even a chance 
touch here and there—“look how they 
tumble the blossom, the mad little 
tits,” or “rarely pipes the mounted 
thrush”—is full of truth and beauty: 
I have known a thrush sing for more 
than two hours, perched on the same 
bough.” 

Beyond these idealized records of 
fact, which add a glory to the world 
and a delight to our life, are the 
countless figurative expressions that 
carry the idealizing process _ still 
further; but for these we have no 
space. 

Next month, as stated above, this 
subject of Tennyson’s excellence as a 
poet of Nature (one at least of his 
titles to greatness), will be completed 
by a study of the trees mentioned in 
his poetry. 

Morton Luce. 


16 Less delightful is it, yet strikingly modern ° 


or true, to learn from the poet that birds dash 
themselves dead on lighthouses, or that in the late 
year the flute, notes of the blackbird change to 
coarse. The “thinner note” of the nightingale 
has already been mentioned. 
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The witty author of “Gil Blas” com- 
mends his romance to his friend the 
reader by the pleasant apologue of the 
Spanish student, who more wise than 
his comrade, read the meaning of the 
inscription “ici est renfermée 1l’Ame 
du licencié Pierre Garcias,” and after 
diligent digging went on his way richer 
by a purse of a hundred ducats and 
the soul of the buried humorist. Is 
there a soul beneath the glittering su- 
perficiality of Apuleius, and is it to 
be got at by digging? We do not ask 
as to any specific moral in this or 
that of his writings, about which per- 
haps too much has been said by War- 
burton and others. But is there the 
quality in the man which preserves an 
Aristophanes, or a Cervantes, or a 
Fielding from decay, and ensures them 
a life beyond life? We have plenty 
of material in Professor Butler’s skil- 
ful and scholarly translations of nearly 
all the works which matter; in the 
delightful and unscholarly version of 
the “Golden Asse” by William Adling- 
ton, faithfully transcribed from the 
first edition of 1566, and presented to 
us by Mr. Thomas Seccombe; and in 
Mr. Purser’s excellent study of the 
Greek text of the “Cupid and Psyche,” 
which forms about a sixth part—a part 
perhaps greater than the whole—of the 
“Metamorphoses, or Golden Ass.” 

Every one knows Apuleius as the 
author of “Cupid and Psyche,” or at 
least as the vehicle through which that 

* “The Golden Asse of Apuleius.’’ Done into 
English by William Adlington, with an Introduc- 


ag _— Seccombe. (Grant Richards. 10s. 
6d. net. 

“The Apologia and Florida of Apuleius of Ma- 
daura.” Translated by H. E. Butler. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“The Metamorphoses, or Golden Ass of Apuleius 
of Madaura.”’ Translated by H, E. Butler. Two 
Volumes. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Cupid and Psyche, from the Latin of Apuleius.” 
Done into English Verse by the Rev. Geo. Ratcliffe 
Woodward. (Herbert and Daniel. 3s. 6d.) 

“The Story of Cupid and Psyche as Related by 
Apuleius.”’ Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Louis C. Purser. (Bell. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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lovely romance has reached us. It is 
one of the world’s treasures; it stirred 
Keats to an ode, the richer, as he him- 
self hoped, for the unwonted pains 
which he put into it, to honor a 
neglected goddess. It has inspired 
other English poets, of whom some are 
still with us. No Latinist will defend 
the style; yet its “lingering, cloying 
tenderness,” to use a happy phrase of 
the late G. A. Simcox, is irresistible; 
and who can be hard on language 
which, for all its redundancy, bears 
the test of translation—so long as there 
are no imitators? To many the story 
is familiar in the beautiful and fas- 
tidious translation introduced into the 
fifth chapter of “Marius the Epi- 
curean.” They will remember the 
glowing tribute to the author’s high 
aims and “infinite patience” and to the 
“gentle idealism” of the tale. “With a 
concentration of all his finer literary 
gifts, Apuleius had gathered into it 
the floating star-matter of many a de- 
lightful story.” 

The “Golden Ass,” to take the title 
by which St. Augustine knew the 
“Metamorphoses,” is a medley of 
witchcraft and adventures, some of 
them shabby enough. The scene is 
first laid in Thessaly, the familiar 
ground of magic. Robbers abound, 
and bears, real and counterfeit. The 
fairy tale comes from the lips of an 
old hag, who tells it to put away the sor- 
row and revive the spirits of a captive 
gentlewoman in a den of thieves. But 
the book is not a boy’s book, any more 
than it is one for the drawing-room. 
Apuleius was an excellent story-teller ; 
his object was to amuse, and he de- 
scribes all life as he met it. He does 
not linger on unpleasant situations, he 
is shocked by things which are shock- 
ing, his sympathies are with innocence 
in distress, and he has a real though 














perhaps a sentimental feeling for the 
victims of the social and industrial 
cruelty of his day. We would venture 
to quote from another context, sug- 
gesting at least a partial application, 
words of that infallible moralist, Sir 
Walter Scott :—“His muse moved with 
an unpolluted step even when the path 
was somewhat miry.” Twice we are 
surprised by flights of a different 
order, when the author gives free play 
to his emotional nature and displays 
his wonderful sensibility to the beauty 
of words. One of these is the story 
of Cupid and Psyche, the other the 
glowing finale, a description, clearly 
from a personal experience of the 
solemnities of Isis. 

All that we know of Apuleius him- 
self—and he tells us much in the 
“Apology”—leads us to think of him 
as an honorable, kindly man, of great 
industry, insatiable curiosity, and wide 
superficial knowledge. He enjoyed a 
good position and an income more than 
comfortable. The impression which he 
left behind him may have been much 
what Cardinal Newman, in his stirring 
sketch of African life of the following 
century, puts into the mouth of a per- 
plexed farmer :— 

There had been that madman Apol- 
lonius roaming about the world; Apu- 
leius too, their neighbor fifty years 
before, a man of respectable station, 
a gentleman, but a follower of the 
Greek philosophy, a dabbler in magic, 
and a pretender to miracles. 

Yet his vanity is so blatant, his sciol- 
ism so pretentious, there is such a 
vein of hardness even where he is 
most tender, that we find ourselves 
asking whether he was not after all 
the “glorie animal” of Tertullian’s 
scorn. Was there a soul in the man, 
or did he strut in glossy feathers, like 
the “great black crow” of a forgotten 
poem :— 

He cares not for man, beast, friend, 

nor foe, 
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For nothing will eat him, he well doth 
know. 

His enemies once tried in earnest to 

maké a meal of him, but he still smiled 

and strutted. 

The life of Apuleius falls within the 
years from A.D. 124 to the end of the 
second century of our era. That is to 
say, he was nearly a contemporary of 
Lucian, who was writing in clear in- 
cisive Greek at the other end of the 
Empire. His birth nearly coincided 
with the death of Plutarch and with 
that of Dio Chrysostom, or again with 
that of Tacitus or of Quintilian. In 
his own Africa, he was a generation 
later than Fronto, and a long genera- 
tion earlier than Tertullian. To St. 
Augustine, two centuries later, he is 
the “nobilis Platonicus,”’ the _best- 
known exponent, in his own day, of 
what then passed for the system of 
Plato. Born at Madaura, midway be- 
tween Cirta and Carthage, he received 
his school education at the latter city, 
and went on to Athens for his uni- 
versity courses. He reached Rome 
about 150 A.D., and spent several 
years there in practice as an advocate. 
During these years he laboriously per- 
fected himself in literary Latin, the 
Punic being apparently his mother 
speech, as Latin was the official lan- 
guage of his province. Returning to 
Africa, with the career of a public rhet- 
orician, or platform lecturer, in view, 
he met with the strange experiences 
which led to the delivery of the 
“Apologia,” his useful edition of which 
is Professor Butler’s latest contribu- 
tion. It has been a not uncommon 
fortune to marry the sister of a col- 
lege friend; Apuleius married the 
mother of his. The arrangement seems 
to have been a happy one for the prin- 
cipals; but the friend died young, and 
Apuleius found himself in a nest of 
hornets. Though he had behaved with 
much disinterestedness as to money, of 
which there was plenty on both sides, 
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his new relations thought fit to bring 
against him a criminal action for 


‘magic or sorcery, an offence included 


in Veneficium by the older law, but in 
Imperial times perhaps standing in its 


“own name, with severe penalties. The 


defence appears’ to be complete, and 
the speech is excellent reading for its 
coolness and its irrelevance. 

Several writers have spoken of the 
“Golden Ass” as an ancient Comédie 
humaine, but the note underlying those 
rollicking adventures is one of pathos 
and even of tragedy. The “Apology” 
offers a number of tempting titles :— 
“Marriage in the Country House”’— 
“An Astonishing Stepson’— “The Af- 
rican Mezentius’—‘“The Mysterious 
Towel” — and there are sidelights on 
the humors of the fish market, the 
image-maker’s shop, and the uses of 
dentifrice. Apuleius often seems to 
lack—or to dissemble a lack of—hu- 
mor of his own. What are we to make 
of such a sentence as “I have been 
careful to quote the arguments of 
philosophers, and have avoided any 
reference to the works of physicians or 
poets’? Or again:—‘“I begged the 
woodcarver to make me an image of 
some god to whom I might pray after 
my custom. The particular god and 
the precise material I left to his choice. 
my only stipulation being that it 
should be made of wood’? On the 
other hand, Mr. Purser points out the 
real humor underlying the _ genial 
mockery of the gods at the end of the 
“Cupid and Psyche,” as when Apollo 
“though an Ionian and a Greek, in 
order not to embarrass the author of 
this Milesian tale, delivered his oracles 
in Latin,” or in the business-like ad- 
vertisement for the lost Psyche which 
we quote later in Mr. Woodward’s 
clever rhymes. 

A first-rate living scholar, speaking 
of the style of Apuleius, tells us that, 
unlike any other author, he has a dif- 
ferent style in every one of his works. 





Much of the “Apology” is argued in 
sound business-like Latin, often 
worthy of Cicero. But he has some- 
thing different in reserve :— 

If there were anyone present to-day 
with like command of the grand style, 
he might say after his fashion that 
those above all men who have any 
care for their manner of speaking 
should pay closer attention to their 
mouth than to any other portion of 
their body; for it is the soul’s ante- 
chamber, the portal of speech, the 
gathering place where thoughts as- 
semble. 

In this passage, which is an answer 
to the charge of using tooth-powder, 
we have one of Apuleius’ tricks of 
speech, the arrangement of words in 
short detached groups. The effect is 
that of a see-saw, and soon becomes 
intolerable. Another is diffuseness, 
the multiplication of needless words. 
These vices would be apparent in a 
translation into any language, or into 
any future substitute for language. 
There are others which touch the ven- 
erable traditions of Latin itself. Cicero, 
borrowing from comedy a line which 
Apuleius also borrows and applies to 
himself, speaks of a golden age when 
the glory of eloquence was one with 
that of innocence. This ideal he holds 
before our eyes, as he leads us through . 
the great portrait gallery of the older 
orators, telling us of one and another 
that he diligently “talked Latin,” the 
Latin words which young Romans 
learned in good houses from the lips 
of noble ladies. To Horace, who had 
studied the capabilities of the lan- 
guage no less thoughtfully, Latin 
vocabulary is the inner treasure house, 
the “penetralia of Vesta.” Neither 
critic wished the language to stand 
still; they agree as to the reserve 
with which additions should be made 
to it. One source of supply was 
rightly found in good old words which 
had become obsolete and rusty. Apu- 
leius, with no self-restraint or taste, 

















allowed himself to draw on the oldest 
writers of the Republic. The result, 
as that great scholar D. Ruhnken, a 
liberal critic and a writer of admira- 
ble Latin, remarks, is that he seems 
at one moment to be talking with 
Cicero, Csesar, or Livy, at the next 
with the Mother of Evander. This was 
a second revolt from the authority of 
Cicero, the first being represented by 
Seneca’s short sentences, a mode of 
composition condemned by Quintilian. 
We trace also in Apuleius a certain 
“tumor Africanus”; possibly actual 
phrases are drawn from the native lan- 
guages, certainly there is a turgidity 
shared more or less by other writers 
of African birth. For one thing we 
are grateful to Apuleius; though he 
spoke and wrote with ease both in 
Greek and Latin, he does not, except 
by way of quotation, mix the two 
languages. 

No one would now follow Warburton 
in his perverse reading of the “Golden 
Ass” as an allegory, written against 
Christian enemies, to recommend the 
mysteries of Isis. Yet there can be no 
doubt that these mysteries had a real 
and personal importance for the au- 
thor. As to any specific allegory in 
the story of Cupid and Psyche, Mr. 
Purser wisely writes :— 

The chief defect in an allegorical in- 

terpretation of any story, that each 
interpreter explains it differently, ap- 
pears in the present case. Just a 
shadow of allegory may have hovered 
before the mind of Apuleius, owing to 
Plato and the Alexandrian poets... . 
Psyche has nothing of a philosophical 
abstraction or of the Idea of the Soul 
about her; indeed, she herself has a 
soul. She is simply the usual princess 
of fairy tales, only perhaps more 
graceful and simpler. 
To William Adlington, the old trans- 
lator, there was no doubt that the 
“Golden Asse” was an allegory. In 
his preface “To the reader” he tells 
us :— 
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The argument of the book is: How 
Lucius Apuleius, the Author himselfe, 
traveled into Thessaly . . . wheare 
after he had continued a fewe daies, 


by the mighty force of a violent con- 


fection, he was chaunged into a misera- 
ble Asse, and nothing might reduce him 
to his wonted shape but the eatinge 
of a Rose, whiche after endurance of 
infinite sorrow, at length he obteined 
by praier, Verily under the wrappe of 
this transformation is taxed the life 
of mortall men. 

And again— 

Now since this book of Lucius is a 

figure of man’s life, and toucheth the 
nature and manners of mortall men, 
egginge them forward from their Asi- 
nall fowrme to their humaine and per- 
fect shape, beside the pleasaunt and 
delectable jestes therein conteined, I 
trust if my simple translation bé noth- 
ing accepted, yet the matter itselfe 
shalbe . . . esteemed. 
The forty-eight articles of the “Con- 
tents” might have come from Sir 
Thomas Mallory. We take a few 
specimens :— 

17. Howe Apuleius, thinkinge to be 
turned into a Birde, was turned into 
an Asse, and howe he was ledde away 
by Theeves. 

37. How Apuleius saved himselfe 
from the Cooke by breakinge his halter, 
and of other thinges that happened. 

42. How Apuleius, after the Baker 
was hanged, was solde to a Gardiner, 
and what dreadful things happened. 

47. How Apuleius, by Roses and 
prayer, returned to his humaine shape. 

Of Adlington himself there is little 
to tell. His book is inscribed to the 
Earl of Sussex from University Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1566, but the name 
cannot be traced in the register. Mr. 
Whibley (in his reprint) finds, rightly 
no doubt, that a treatise by W. A., 
dated 1579, “A speciall remedie against 
the force of lawlesse Love,” is the 
“more serious matter” which Adlington 
promises to take up. We see the seri- 
ousness of the man—something of a 
Puritan before the time—in the mel- 
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ancholy turn which he manages to give 
to the Allegory of the pilgrimage of 
the man-ass through a _ troublesome 
world, and also in his manifest 
shrinking from his author’s freedom in 
description. The redundancy and over- 
coloring of Apuleius have no charm 
for him. “Apuleius has a dozen fan- 
tastical notions of the dawn,” writes 
Mr. Whibley, “and Adlington cuts 
them down to the colorless level of 
When morning was come.” Nor does 
he care to search for choice or obso- 
lete words. Probably he would have 
agreed with the English translators 
of the Bible that “niceness of words 
was always accounted the next thing 
to trifling.’ And yet not even his love 
of simplicity has kept his vocabulary 
entirely pure. Again and again a 
vivid phrase or strange form shows, 
like a dash of color upon his page, 
“The roperipe boy”’—thus he renders 
puer ille peremtor meus by a happy 
inspiration which Apuleius himself 
might envy. Fresh and unhackneyed 
is “the glad of the sun” for iubaris 
orbe. Adlington was no Latin scholar, 
and he deals with a difficult and ab- 
normal writer. Again and again he 
stumbles, often from the use, or mis- 
use, of the French translation. Yet 
for all his drawbacks he has given us 
a great book and one which has 
passed through many editions. A nota- 
ble reprint is that of the “Cupid and 
Psyche” published by Mr. Nutt in 1887 
and dedicated “To Robert Bridges,” 
with “a discourse on the fable” by 
Andrew Lang, and some musical lines 
by Mr. Mackail. The lamented editor, 
who in “Custom and Myth” had 
pointed to India as the land in which 
the legend first took literary form, 
shows with the grace and vivacity 
which we know so well that in all es- 
sential points it is universal, not 
limited to any one region or race or 
eolor of mankind— 

Possibly men may some day discover 
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some more definite tests than we can 
apply; meanwhile, if we have the com- 
fort of suspense, we have also the 
pleasures of hope. But we trust that 
the negative part, at least, of our 
argument is fairly valid. There is 
nothing peculiarly Indian in “Cupid 
and Psyche.” 
It is with pleasure that we add the 
promised specimen of Mr. Woodward’s 
handiwork, which will speak for it- 
self :— 

Nor did Mercury delay 

Her commandment to obey; 

For he journeyed, to and fro, 

Crying Oyez high and low, 

Oyez, till the setting sun; 

Thus gate did his notice run: 

“If that there be any man, 

Who by any fortune can 

On a runaway alight, 

And put ending to her flight, 

Or can say where, on the round, 

She may best be fought and found 

Daughter to a king, i-wis, 

Venus maid-of-honor ’tis, 

Which that ‘Psyché’ hath to name— 

If a body meet the same, 

And surrender her to me, 

Me, town-crier Mercury, 

At the back-side of the dome 

Of Dame Mercia, in Rome, 

In re-guerdon of his aid, 

Showing Psyché’s ambuscade, 

He shall have, to work his bliss, 

Seven times o’er, from Venus, kiss. 

Once, beside, as honey sweet, 

Venus’ lips and his shall meet.” 

Apuleius himself remains a riddle, 
which can hardly be read without an 
exhaustive knowledge of the atmos- 
phere of his time and place. He em- 
bodies so many contradictions. We 
have an honest, industrious man, not 
wanting in cool courage, and a man of 
passionate sensibility and an exquisite 
taste in words. With much praise- 
worthy scientific curiosity, he con- 
tributes nothing to our knowledge 
(though he claims to have set Aris- 
totle right on the physiology of the 
sea-hare and the “small sea-ass”). He 
translates, and apparently endorses, 














the antiquated geography of a pseudo- 
Aristotelian treatise. He has a real 
respect for the really great names— 
Socrates, Thales, Archimedes, and, of 
course, Plato. Yet he adds little or noth- 
ing to the biography of any one of them. 
His essay “On the God of Socrates” is 
disappointing, because it invites com- 
parison with Plutarch’s delightful dia- 
logue “On the Demon of Socrates” ; 
indeed, St. Augustine tells us that Apu- 
leius would have chosen the same 
title if he had dared. Apuleius tells 
us much, though nothing fresh, about 
the demons, and very little about 
Socrates. Mr. Glover finds the Latin 
writer the “crisper,” and indeed crisp- 
ness is not a quality which can be 
claimed for Plutarch. We wish we 
could hope that the really valuable say- 
ing that “Familiarity breeds contempt” 
(“parit enim conversatio contemptum” ) 
had its origin in Apuleius! He has a 
good quoting knowledge of Virgil and 
Homer, and his style is often redolent 
of the former poet, but he mostly 
quotes to prove something. Of Horace, 
to his great loss, and of later Latin 
The Times. 
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poets, he seems to know nothing. So 
much for the man. We need no knowl- 
edge of “atmosphere” to appreciate the 
world’s great debt to the clever and 
emotional artist. He will not be read 
as one of the great classics is read, 
but he will be discovered and redis- 
covered, and enjoyed, and that was his 
desire. “Lector, intende, laetaberis.” 

Shelley, commenting on Plato’s rig- 
orous estimate of the Artist’s office, 
writes :— 

The monstrous figures called Ara- 
besques, however in some of them is to 
be found a mixture of a truer and 
simpler taste, which are found in the 
ruined palaces of the Roman Emperors, 
bear, nevertheless, the same relation 
to the brutal profligacy and killing 
luxury which required them, as the 
majestic figures of Castor and Pollux, 
and the simple beauty of the frieze of 
the Parthenon, bear to the more beau- 
tiful and simple manners of the Greeks 
of that period. With a liberal inter- 
pretation, a similar analogy might be 
extended into literary composition. 
May we so enjoy our Arabesques that 
we come back with something beyond 
enjoyment to our Marbles! 





THE COFFIN SHIP. 
(Continued. ) 
The wind had dropped, but the between the rail and the chart-house. 


Spirito Santo was rolling her bulwarks 
—those solid structures which were 
traps for all the water shipped—into 
the confused sea that the dead wind 
had left. She was travelling badly, 
her heavy load robbed her of the elas- 
ticity which would have.enabled her 
to rise to the onslaught of each suc- 
cessive wave. 

The Spirito Santo boasted no 
bridge, the roof of the chart-room, 
which was situated on the poop, just 
forward of the mizzen-mast, doing duty 
instead. The wheel, which was uncov- 
ered, was set at the break of the poop, 


Elderkin climbed the ladder to the top 
of the chart-house, and then stood 
there, struck to sudden stillness. He 
never glanced at the binnacle to see 
if the man were keeping the course, 
or noted the wiry figure of the mate 
as he tramped back and forth; his 
whole being was arrested by the por- 
tent which held the sky. And all the 
long-dormant but never wholly cast- 
off beliefs of his childhood awoke in 
his blood. 

A curtain of luminous ashen-pink 
cloud was drawn across the sky from 
horizon to zenith, absolutely smooth 
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and unbroken, and against it arched 
a rainbow, spanning the horizon and 
coming down mistily into the sea. So 
close the opalescent feet of it looked 
that it seemed as though the ship’s 
bows were heading through the phan- 
tom portals of some new world, but 
high in air the summit of the curve, 
clear and burnished as cut glass, 
looked infinitely far away. As Elder- 
kin stood at gaze, particles of sun- 
bright cloud floated slowly across the 
right of the arch, like little morsels 
of golden wool. 

Elderkin, his fingers clutching a wet 
stanchion, was aware of a curious feel- 
ing coming over him. He felt he had 
seen just that effect before—that cur- 
tain of ashen pink, the rainbow against 
it, the flock of little golden-bright 
morsels floating slowly across it, ... 
and had seen it in connection 
with something of vital importance. 
Yet, try as he would, he could not 
capture the thought—memory—dream 
—whatever it was, of which he was 
so sure in the back of his mind that 
he felt it waiting for him to recognize 
it every moment. . All sorts of 
bewildering little half-memories flitted 
across his mind, and refused to be 
eaptured or placed. Queer irrational 
little things they were, incongruous 
and wildly senseless; he felt dizzy 
chasing them, but he knew if he gave 
up concentrating even for an instant, 
the whole thing would be gone. Yet 
piece together these half-memories that 
pricked at him he could not, they were 
as elusive as moths and as unsubstan- 
tial. He knew that there was one key 
to them, and that if he could only find 
it they would become sense, though not 
sense of this world—it was as though 
they were in a different focus and on 
a different plane, but they would be- 
come clear if only he could find the 


key... . 
As he stared, the little particles of 
cloud in front of the rainbow slowly 





dissolved and melted into the ashen- 
pink of the cloud-curtain, from that 
too the glow was fading, and the arch 
itself began slowly to die into the air. 
Elderkin found himself in the chart- 
room again; he sat down and shut 
his eyes, striving to remember... . 
He could not recollect having dreamt 
just such a thing, and yet the feeling 
aroused in him was exactly that p¥o- 
voked when, on the day following a 
very vivid dream, it will keep on in- 
truding in fragments, each time to be 
shaken off as the mind readjusts itself 
to the normal after the moment’s blurr- 
ing of edge. Suddenly it occurred to 
him that he must have seen that ef- 
fect only a few days before, and he 
opened his diary, in which, his vice 
being pen and paper, he noted down 
matters not important enough for the 
“Remarks” space in the log. He 
hunted the pages back and forth, and 
in the midst of his futile search his 
mind seemed to give a click, and he 
was switched back into the normal 
again. He sat looking at the book in 
his hands, and realized that he had 
never seen that especial effect be- 
fore; that he had most certainly 
never noted it down—the mere idea 
that he had seemed as silly as a dream 
when the mind has struggled fully 
awake—though when he had _ first 
thought of it and taken the note- 
book up, it had seemed as possible as 
the same dream when the sleeper is 
in the midst of it. He still felt ecuri- 
ously dizzy, though his head was clear- 
ing slowly: things seemed common- 
place around him once more; he could 
not even remember distinctly what his 
sensations had been. He only knew 
that in that trance-like state, of a mo- 
ment—of sons—earlier, he had known 
he had seen before that which he then 
saw, and seen it connected with some- 
thing he could not catch. Whether he 
ever had seen it, perhaps on that in- 
completely remembered day of storm 














which had flashed back to him on this 
afternoon; or whether, already worked 
up by his conscience, by the interview 
with Lemaire, and, to his sensitized 
mind, by the words in the Bible, the 
sudden effect on him of seeing that 
bow set in the flaming cloud had pro- 
duced a brain-storm, he could never 
know. He would have thought it 
blasphemy to wonder whether nothing 
more spiritual than the driven blood 
in his skull was responsible for that 
queer switching off the track; but 
whatever it was, the effect of it on 
his awakened moral sense was pro- 
digious. He did not doubt that he 
had received a divine visitation, that 
for him the heavens had been decked 
with pomp, that the workings of God, 
in particular and exquisite relation to 
himself, were manifest in the ordered 
sequence of that day. His own stir- 
rings at the violation of his solitary 
code had gone deeper with him than 
he knew, preparing him for further 
troubling; then the pact with Lemaire, 
driving in all the distasteful side of 
the business more keenly still, the co- 
incidence of that word “covenant” 
coming on the heels of his covenant 
with the mate, that word used in the 
Bible passage to suggest the eternal 
pact between man’s soul and its 
Creator, the memory it evoked; and, 
to crown all, the finding of the seal 
of it set in the heavens themselves— 
all these things rushed together, fused, 
and struck into his being. 

He fell on his knees in the chart- 


room and praised God — praised Him - 


in the phraseology of his Puritan fore- 
bears, as he had heard Him praised 
when a little boy, whose heedless ears 
had not seemed to take in the words 
battering about them. 

Joab Elderkin had got religion. 
had been converted. 

When he scrambled to his feet he 
came to, so to speak, on a different 
sphere from any he had ever known. 


He 
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He seized up the Bible again, his 
hands shaken by the strongest passion 
known to civilized man, the only ac- 
quired attribute, besides the making of 
fire and of intoxicating liquor, which 
marks him off fundamentally from the 
other mammals. He read again the 
passage that had flamed into his ken 
earlier, he read the promises of the 
Almighty, he read of how men were 
called the Sons of God. He saw him- 
self. and all his fellow-humans not 
merely calling God Father by a kindly 
sufferance towards adopted children, 
but as beings created of the same sub- 
stance, their souls as much made of 
the essence of God as their bodies of 
the essence of their earthly fathers, 
and the thought mounted to his head 
like wine. The swift darkness of the 
tropics had fallen, but full of his new 
conception of his fellow-creatures — 
“every living creature that was with 
him” of the verses—he, when he opened 
the chart-room door, flared forth into 
a night of gods. 

All the next day the glory held, both 
in the air and in Elderkin’s mind. The 
Pacific was rainbow-haunted; phantom 
archways through which the bowsprit 
seemed about to soar; pillars of pris- 
matic color that melted into air; 
broken shafts of it that flashed out 
in every sunlit burst of spray upon 
the decks. Even in the two plumes of 
spray for ever winging from either 
side of her cutwater a curve of 
burnished colors hung, as though pierc- 
ing down into the translucent green, 
through whose depths the drowning 
surf was driven in paler clouds. The 
wind still held off, and the Spirito 
Santo made what way she could 
under steam and canvas, through the 
confused seas that slopped aboard her 
and buffeted her from all sides at 
once. It was of supreme significance 
to Elderkin that the north-westerly 
wind on which he had counted for 
his purpose should have died away in 
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the selfsame hour that, as he phrased 
it, the wind of the spirit blew into 
his soul. The barometer was falling 
rapidly, in spite of the stiller air, and 
he had had the royals and outer jib 
and gaff-topsail stowed. What with 
her reduced sail, the influence of her 
steam, and the lumpy seas, the Spirito 
Santo was behaving her worst, riding 
sluggishly with a heavy reluctant mo- 
tion, as though she hardly considered 
it worth the effort of keeping her 
blunt nose above water at all. Elder- 
kin felt her sulkiness, and it seemed 
to him as though, instead of helping 
him to save her, she was possessed of 
an evil spirit bent on thwarting him. 
He watched her ciosely, and spent the 
day on the poop, and though he said 
little, every one was aware of some- 
‘thing new and strange about him. 
The crew commented among themselves 
on his abstraction and the poverty of 
his abuse; Lemaire thought he held 
the key to it, but Olsen, the freckled 
Dane, grew uneasy. He was having 
trouble with his engines, which should 
have been overhauled long ago, and 
would inevitably have been renovated 
this trip had it been undertaken with 
a normal objective. If the voyage 
were unduly prolonged, he would be 
hard put to it for fuel; it would not 
take very much to send his boilers 
crashing from the rusty stays that 
held them; added to which every de- 
gree farther south, now they were in 
the Forties, diminished their chances 
of safety. As there was no longer any 
wind to contend with, Olsen was all 
for steaming towards shore at once, 
for his sea-sense combined with the 
barometer to tell him of trouble ahead. 

Olsen was a taciturn creature, who 
cared for no one in the world but his 
half-caste children—pbright,  large- 
stomached little creatures, whom he 
had left playing in the dust in front 
of his gaily-painted wooden house in 
St. Thomas. For their sakes he put 
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up with his fat slovenly wife, and 
her swarms of relations of various 
shades of brown. It was only for the 
children’s sake that he had stuck te 
the Spirito Santo, for it suited him to 
be able to get home as often as he 
might; and even when the Spirito 
Santo did not touch at St. Thomas, 
he could always pick up with a mail- 
packet or a sailing-ship of some kind. 
It was his ambition to send both boy 
and girl to New York for their edu- 
cation, now that the Civil War had 
made it possible for any one with a 
touch of color to make good. There- 
fore he nursed his crazy engines as 
though he loved them, but he decided 
that the sooner the accident occurred 
the better. In the second dog-watch 
he, as Lemaire had done the day be- 
fore, went to Elderkin, who had gone 
into the chart-room. 

He found the captain with an open 
book in front of him: he was not read- 
ing, but making calculations on the 
margin. He glanced up at Olsen, and 
his tired eyes brightened for a mo- 
ment. Then— 

“Ask Mr. Lemaire to come here,’ he 
ordered, “and come back yourself.” 

Olsen made his way to the top of 
the chart-house, where Lemaire was 
pacing full of anxiety, and delivered 
the order. Lemaire came with a mix- 
ture of civility and an assumption of 
confederacy in his manner, but Elder- 
kin took no more notice of it than of 
Olsen’s waiting stolidly. He closed 
the Bible and confronted the two men. 

“Well, Olsen,” he said, “you were 
wanting to see me about something?” 

“It is about this affair,” answered 
Olsen; “there is no good to be got 
by waiting, sir. I tell you plainly, my 
engines will not stand so very much. 
And the way she is loaded, if we come 
up against anything in the way of a 
sea mh 
“And you?” asked Elderkin of the 
mate, : 
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“I am sure dat what Olsen say is 
right. It must be now or never.” 

“It is going to be never,” replied 
Elderkin in his usual soft tones. 

The two men stared at him, then 
the quicker Latin flashed into speech. 
He demanded, with a lapse into Island 
patois now and again, what the blank 
blank blank the captain thought he 
was doing. Elderkin sat through it 
unmoved. 

“T will not speak to you as you have 
just done to me,” he began, “because, 
hairy forsaken Frenchy as you are, 
you are still a son of God, even as I 
am. Praise the Lord with me, for He 
has shown me into what an abyss of 
sin I.had faller Do you hear what 
I say? I am captain aboard this ship, 
Mr. Lemaire, and I order you to praise 
God for having delivered us_ while 
there is yet time.” 

Lemaire stared at his superior of- 
ficer in total silence for a moment in- 
stead of complying. Then he turned 
to Olsen. The freckled Dane grasped 
the situation the first. He saw that the 
skipper was not trying to do them 
down, as Lemaire, when he found his 
tongue again, accused him; that this 
was not some deep-laid trick to keep 
them out of the profits. Olsen had 
seen many religious revivals in the 
Islands, and he knew the signs. 

“See here, Mr. Elderkin,”’ he said, 
stepping forward, “I’ve my side of it 
to think of. I’ve not suddenly got 
holy. I’m thinking of my children, 
same as I was before. You’ve never 
thought for anyone but yourself. I 
only shipped this voyage because it 
meant being able to do what I want 
for them. I’ve only stuck to this hell- 
ship for them. There’s been things done 
aboard here that would have sunk the 
ship if sin could sink her. You can’t 


clean your bloody ship by talking of 
God now. We all made an agree- 
ment, 
men. 


and let’s stand by it like 
Sink the ship, sir, and the top 
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of the sea’ll be the sweeter for it.” 

“I’ve been a sinful man all my 
days,” agreed Fiderkin, “but my eyes 
have been opened, the Lord be thanked. 
- - »- I have been saved, and by the 
grace of God I mean to save the ship.” 

“It'll take more than the grace of 
God to keep my engines working,” 
commented Olsen. 

“And suppose we refuse?” asked 
Lemaire. “We are two to one, Mr. 
Elderkin. Remember, sah, if the cap- 
tain is sick, it is de mate who take 
charge of de ship... .” 

“Mutiny? You? Do you imagine, 
Mossoo, that I couldn’t hold my own 
ship against any half-breed afloat?” 

“Damn you!’ screamed the mate, his 
skin darkening with his angry blood, 
“if you not take care we will say 
you are mad, yes, mad. De men have 
only got to hear religion coming out 
of your face to believe it. De ship’s 
not safe, and we must scuttle her now, 
d’you hear?” 

“The men!” repeated Elderkin. “Let 
me tell you there never was a dago 
crew yet that I couldn’t lick. I’ll save 
this ship against the lot of you, I’ll 
save her against herself—God helping 
me,” he added. 

“But we shall be ruined, all of us,” 
urged Olsen. “What do you suppose 
they will say to us at Port of Spain, 
Mr. Elderkin? They won’t be pleased 
to see the Spirito Santo come craw!- 
ing into the roadstead with a faked 
cargo and all that good insurance 
money wasted. . . . We Shall all be 
ruined men, I tell you.. . . What will 
become of us?” 

“We shall never get into Port of 
Spain,” spoke Lemaire, “‘we shall never 
round the Horn. It’s coming on to 
blow now. She can’t live through it, 
I tell you. It’s sinking her now and 
saving ourselves and making a damn 
big pile out of it, or it’s all going down 
togeder.” 

“Then we will all go down together,” 
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said Elderkin; “if my repentance is 
too late, the Lord will not let me save 
the ship nor yet my soul.” 

“I don’t give a curse in hell for 
your soul, or anyone else’s,” cried the 
mate; “I tell you it’s madness. Only 
a miracle could keep de ship afloat.” 

“There has already been one miracle 
aboard her,” said Klderkin. ‘Who are 
we to set limits to the power of the 
Almighty? It is a small thing to keep 
a senseless structure of wood and iron 
afloat in comparison with making the 
blackest of sinners see the true light, 
which the Lord has done between two 
dog-watches. Yesterday I was profan- 
ing the Book with my calculations of 
sinful gain made out upon its pages, 
to-day I have been calculating how 
many years I have spent in following 
my lusts, and were the years as many 
as the waves of the sea, I have prayed 
the Lord that the weeks of striving in 
front of us may wipe out the years.” 

“He is mad,’ remarked Olsen 
philosophically. 

Lemaire turned swiftly on the en- 
gineer. “We must take charge,” he 
urged in a low voice, his back to the 
captain, “and then you must do what 
I say. We will run her close inshore, 
and. <°.” 

Whether Elderkin heard above the 
growing clamor of the ship or not— 
for the woodwork had begun to crackle 
like a wheezy concertina and the slap 
of green water breaking sounded in a 
scurrying frequency—he knew what 
the mate was planning. A rim of some- 
thing cold on the back of Lemaire’s 
neck made his speech fade on his lips, 
and he and Olsen stood motionless 
while Elderkin spoke, Olsen’s light 


eyes looking at the fanatical dark ones 
above the gun. 

“I am master of this ship, and what 
I say goes, or I’ll put daylight through 
your dirty body,” said Elderkin, press- 
ing the muzzle in till the dark seamed 
skin on the mate’s neck turned greenish 
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in a circle around the iron. “As for 
you, Olsen, you’re white, though you’re 
a Dutchman, and I look to you to 
stick. What about the engines?’ 

“I. am sorry about this,’ replied 
Olsen, with seeming inconsequence; 
“but what must be will be. Iwill do 
the best with my engines. But if ever 
We see port again, I have done with 
you and your ship and your religion. 
I have my children to think of. I will 
go below.” 

And he pulled the chart-room door 
open. As though his doing so were 
the signal to some malignancy with- 
out, a sudden blow of wind struck the 
ship; a crash sounded along her decks, 
and on the moment a surge of water 
flooded into the chart-room. A sudden 
squall from the south-west, such as 
sometimes arises like a thunderclap in 
those latitudes at that time of year, 
had caught the Spirito Santo in the 
confusion of the heavy cross sea. That 
first blow heeled her over, . - over, 
Over, . . . it seemed as though she 
were dipping swiftly far beyond the 
angle of safety, farther and farther. 
There was nothing to be done for the 
moment but clutch on to whatever was 
hearest; cries of terror from the 
dagos sounded thinly even through the 
clamor of wind and sea and crashing 
of gear. Then came that agonizing 
moment when a vessel, heeled over as 
far as possible, seems to hesitate, re- 
mains poised for the fraction of a sec- 
ond that partakes of the quality 
of eternity, between recovery and 
the hair’s-breadth more that means 
foundering. 

Then, with a groaning of timbers 
like some mammoth animal in pain a 
thick jarring of machinery, and a 
clattering of everything movable aboard 
her, the Spirito Santo came slowly up 
again. If that gust of wind had held 
a moment tonger she would have 
rolled herself, her faked cargo, and 
her huddled lives, down towards the 
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bed of the Pacific; sins and religions, 
material hopes and spiritual aspira- 
tions alike marked by one fading trail 
of air-bubbles. 

Klderkin found he was_ holding 
Lemaire round the waist, while Olsen 
was on his hands and knees in the 
lather of water streaming off the floor. 

“The Lord has decided,” said EI- 
derkin ;- ‘“‘we have now no choice. Get 
below, Olsen.” He was heaving him- 
self into his oilskins as he spoke, 
ordered in his movements but speedy, 
considering the terrible lurching of the 
vessel. His fight to save the Spirito 
Santo, to save her against herself, had 
begun. 

He found her topgallant-sails thrash- 
ing out like blinds from a window, for 
the topgallant-sheets had carried away, 
while the foresail and fore-topmast- 
staysail were like to flap themselves 
to rags. He bellowed his orders above 
the clamor of the ropes and guys, that 
were all shrieking and wailing on dif- 
ferent notes as though the ship were 
suddenly endowed with the gift of 
tongues. The men fought their way 
up the rigging, and, lying along the 
slippery yardarms, wrestled with clew- 
lines that whipped about as if pos- 
sessed, while the wet and iron-hard 
canvas beat back and forth with re- 
ports like gunshots. But the men suc- 
ceeded at length, and Elderkin felt 
that the first tiny stage in his great 
battle was won. 

Already the sea was running in 
great slopes of blackish green, 
streaked and scarred with livid white- 
ness; from the poop the whole of the 
ship was filled with a swirling mist 
of spray that wreathed about the 
masts, only parting here and there to 
show one boiling flood of broken water 
that poured across the waist from up- 
reared starboard rail to submerged 
port scuppers. The forecastle was 
flooded, from the foregastle head, as 
the ship pitched, a torrent poured on 
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to the hatches, and when, the next 
moment, she dived forward, rushing 
down a long valley that seemed to 
Slope to the heart of the ocean, two 
rivers poured out of her hawse-holes. 
Elderkin, as she dived, called down 
the tube—the only means of communi- 
cating with the engine-room except the 
still more primitive one of messengers 
—to stop her. And when it looked as 
though she could never recover to meet 
that oncoming mountain, but must 
drive into it and be smothered, her 
bows rose once more, up and up, tili 
they raked the swollen clouds, while 
a wall of whiteness thundered past on 
either side. As Blderkin called for 
“full” again, his face was as calm 
as that of a little child. 

All that night the storm increased, 
and wove air and water into one great 
engine of destruction, and all night 
Elderkin stayed lashed to the rail of 
the chart-house, which was mo- 
mentarily in danger of being washed 
away like a rabbit-hutch. It was im- 
possible to keep the binnacle alight, 
and no stars were visible; steering 
was a mere groping by the feel of the 
wind. Dawn seemed hardly a light- 
ening, so dark hung the massed clouds, 
of a curious rusty-brown color, packed 
one above the other, overlapping so 
as to form a solid roof. Only between 
their lower rim and the slate-gray sea, 
an occasional glimpse of horizon 
showed where a thin line of molten 
pallor ran. Brown, white, and steel- 
gray, with the masts and rigging sharp 
and black against it all, and the decks, 
dark with wet, now refracting what 
light there was as the ship rolled one 
way, now falling on deadness again as 
she rolled the other. With the dawn- 
ing, Elderkin was unlashed and took 
the wheel himself, aided by a seaman, 
for it took two men to stand its xick- 
ing. To him came Olsen, still phleg- 
matic, almost as black as one of his 
dago squad. Gripping the poop-rail 
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with one hand, with the other he laid 
hold of the captain’s oilskin, and leant 
as near as possible to shout his news, 
but even so Elderkin could only catch 
a word here and there. 

“Won’t stand... 
. - .” came to him. 

“Keep her at it,” he yelled back. 

But a sudden shout came from Olsen, 
while the man at the wheel literally 
turned color and closed his eyes. Only 
Elderkin, with a look that seemed 
queerly of exultation on his face, 
stared ahead to where a vast wall of 
water, so high it glimmered greenly, 
was rolling towards them over the 
broken, tossing sea. That was exactly 
what it looked like, as though it were 
a body distinct and separate from the 
rest of the raging water, some great 
fold pushed up from the antarctic 
region and urged across the ocean, on 
and on. . . . It bore down on the in- 
finitesimal ship and her clinging ants 
of crew, bore down blotting out the 
sky, till suddenly it was so near it 
became one with the rest of the sea, 
as though the whole surface were curv- 
ing over into a hollow sphere. It thun- 
dered upon them, then, its glassy con- 
cavity reared to an incredible height, 
it toppled over and broke into one 
roaring cataract of foam. 

What happened next no one remain- 
ing in the Spirito Santo could ever 
have told. Three men were washed 
overboard; one had his legs so broken 
that the splintered bones drove into 
the deck where he was hurled down. 
There were a few long-drawn seconds 
when all thought she had gone under, 
for the rushing sea had climbed level 
with the chart-house roof, while the 
air was so thick with spume and 
spray it would have been difficult to 
say where the sea left off being solid 
and became fused with the wind. Then, 
with a roaring and a sucking like that 
when a wave, shattered, streams off a 
cliff, the water poured off decks and 
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hatches in long lacings of dazzling 
white. The Spirito Santo still lived. 

But it seemed she was mortally 
wounded, for she was jarring all her 
length, even the twisted stanchions 
vibrated as though some malignant 
force within her had broken loose; and 
when Elderkin tried to bring her head 
up to the wind, the wheel spun in his 
hands as easily and uselessly as a 
child’s toy. 

“The rudder . . 
is gone...” 

Elderkin retained his clarity of as- 
pect, and gave his orders collectedly ; 
only when the dago crew clung misera- 
bly to any support and refused to obey, 
he pulled out his gun and drove them 
to their stations. Hove to, with only 
her spanker, close-reefed main-topsail 
and fore-staysail set, there was a 
chance of keeping her off the coast 
till the sea should quiet down enough 
to allow of a jury rudder being rigged. 
Meanwhile, as the men were setting 
the sails, she rolled horribly in the 
trough of the sea,—rolled fit to break 
her heart. lElderkin, on the poop, 
shouting at the men reefing the main 
topsail, saw something that for the 
first moment of horror seemed fraught 
with the supernatural. Years of 
neglect, of rust, of corrosion from 
salt, had in reality gone to bring about 
what he then saw, with dishonesty and 
money-grubbing meanness behind the 
rust and corrosion. For, with a scream 
of ripping iron and the sharp snapping 
of guys, the Spirito Santo rolled her 
funnel clean off at the root, the casing 
along with it. It crashed upon the 
deck, and the next moment was swept 
overboard, carrying away the port bul- 
warks. A gust of heat and a murky 
torrent of foul smoke blew flatly from 
the cavity that gaped in the ship’s 
vitals, then a flood of water, lumi- 
nously pale in the growing daylight, 
filmed across the deck amidships and 
poured over the ragged rim of the 
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wound. The Spirito Santo rolled upon 
the water, little more than a helpless 
wreck. 

Lemaire, who was lying on the top 
of the chart-house, gripping the rail, 
screamed out that they were done for; 
even Olsen, turning his blackened face 
to the captain, shouted that the game 
was up; as to the dagos, each yelled 
where he lay. This time Elderkin had 
to use his gun before he could get the 
ship hove to. At sight of one of their 
number lying limp in the scuppers, 
the crew obeyed once more, while Ol- 
sen, sticking by his caste, and Lemaire, 
seeing still a faint chance for life, 
worked with them to cover the jagged 
hole with the stoutest timbers they 
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could find. What was left of the fires 
was drawn, the planks over the hole 
shored up from below with timbers, 
tarpaulins stretched a-top of all, and 
fastened down by a great batten bolted 
through the sodden deck; and, during 
all the hours of work amid wind and 
water, Elderkin watched the ship, saw 
that she did not come too much up 
into the wind nor fall off into the 
trough of the sea; kept the men at it 
when, time and again, they would have 
given up. Gun in one hand and Bible 
in the other, he read out threats of 
the Almighty’s, intermingled with his 
own. And at last the jury-hatch was 
finished, and a further stage of the 
battle won. 
F. Tennyson Jesse. 
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THE NEUTRALITY OF AMERICA. 


It can scarcely be expected that the 
most omnivorous reader will be able to 
keep abreast of all the voluminous war 
literature of the day. Nevertheless, it 
may be hoped that Professor Shield 
Nicholson’s admirable pamphlet, The 
Neutrality of the United States in Re- 
lation to the British and German Em- 
pires (Macmillan and Co., 6d.), will 
be widely read both in the United 
States and in the United Kingdom. It 
affords abundant food for reflection 
to the English-speaking race on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Amidst the many errors into which 
German materialism, in its scorn for 
all moral influences, has fallen, proba- 
bly none is greater than the miscalcu- 
lation made of the effect likely to be 
produced on American public opinion 
by the war. The German view, as 
originally held, may, broadly speaking, 
be stated in the form of a syllogism, 
thus:—The Americans care for noth- 
ing but making money. They will 
make more money if the English, who 


are their commercial rivals, are 
crushed out of existence. Ergo, Amer- 
ica will be wholly on the side of 
Germany. 

Those who, like myself, had seen 
something of the spirit displayed by 
the American people during the great 
struggle of more than half a century 
ago, when they were fighting for the 
unity of their country and for the pre- 
dominance of a high over a relatively 
lower moral standard of civilization. 
were not likely to be deceived by a 
transparent sophism of this descrip- 
tion. They would deride the attempt 
made by a German megalomaniac, by 
name Professor Sombart, whose silly 
diatribes are quoted by Professor 
Nicholson, to divide the Teutonic race 
into German heroes and Anglo-Saxon 
hucksters. They had learnt from his- 
tory that the hucksters had often dis- 
played the truest heroism, and, es- 
pecially if they had been behind the 
diplomatie scenes, they knew that the 
heroes had at times shown themselves 
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adepts in the art of huckstering. 
There are, without doubt, sordid 
devotees of Mammon in New York and 
Chicago, as there are in London and 
Berlin, but it was a very serious 
political error to suppose that a great 
nation, which had heretofore posed as 
the special champion of international 
morality and of the observance of 
treaty rights, would suddenly abandon 
all its most cherished principles, and 
subordinate them wholly to monetary 
influences. Absolutism is, however, a 
bad judge of democracy. The German 
absolutists do not, indeed, appear un- 
til quite recently to have made any 
really serious effort to understand 
American public opinion. This mis- 
take being at last recognized, some be- 


lated efforts were eventually made to 


show the Americans how entirely they 
had misunderstood the spirit which 
animates German policy. Herr von 
Mach, for instance, has denounced 
Bernhardi and all his works. He has 
explained how erroneous it is to sup- 
pose that Germany is the home of 
militarism; how the Kaiser, whose 
title of ‘““‘War Lord” is merely a syno- 
nym for the more usual expression of 
“Commander-in-Chief,” is, in truth, 
“the great prince of peace’; and how 
the divine right of Kings, a belief in 
which has been banished from the 
Anglo-Saxon world since Charles I. 
lost his head, is “no more than a deep 
personal religious conviction.” The 
effect of these blandishments is some- 
what discounted by Professor Sombart, 
who writes exclusively for a German 
public, and who stoutly declares that 
“militarism is German heroism made 
visible”; that it is “a holy thing, the 
holiest thing on earth’; that the 
State—that political creation which is 
so dear to the German mind—is super- 
individual, inasmuch as it is “the con- 
scious organization of something above 
the individual,” that “something” be- 
ing apparently incarnated in the 


Kaiser; that the Germans are “the 
representatives of God’s thought on 
earth”; that they intend “to take as 
much of the sea and of the earth as 
they need for their existence and for 
their natural increase,’ but with the 
consolatory proviso that they “do not 
want anything more than this”; and 
that when the aged Kant, who is the 
sole known German representative of 
pacificism, wrote a “wretched book” 
on Everlasting Peace, he sinned against 
“the holy ghost of Germanism.” Which 
is the true representative of contem- 
poraneous German thought—Herr von 
Mach or Professor Sombart? All the 
evidence available points to the conclu- 
sion that this honor may be assigned 
to the latter rather than to the 
former of these antagonistic political 
philosophers. 

The English democracy never made 
any such serious blunders as these. 
From the first they felt no doubt that 
they would secure the sympathies of 
their brother-democrats on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Neither have 
they been disappointed in their expec- 
tation. But it cannot be denied that 
as outrage succeeded to violation, as 
more and more solemn treaty obliga- 
tions were added to the scrap-heap, 
and as it became daily more appar- 
ent that no considerations based on 
public morality or the dictates of hu- 
manity would be allowed to interfere 
with the ruthless execution of the 
policy of “frightfulness,” Englishmen, 
notably before the sinking of the 
‘Arabic’ led to a change in the attitude 
assumed by President Wilson, were 
somewhat amazed at American pa- 
tience, and, albeit they were very re- 
luctant either to criticize the action of 
the United States Government or to 
have the least appearance of proffer- 
ing advice as to what course was dic- 
tated by American interests, they be- 
gan to mutter Quousque tandem? be- 
neath their breath. 














Professor Nicholson now explains 
that the strictures which the policy 
adopted by President Wilson has 
evoked, whether in America or in Eng- 
land, arise from “the failure to grasp 
the distinction between national inter- 
ests and national sympathies.” To an 
outside observer, who has not the 
privilege of having been brought per- 
sonally into contact with Mr. Wilson, 
his public conduct reveals a type of 
character with which the world has 
for long been familiar. He is appar- 
ently a high-minded man of thought 
rather than a resolute man of action. 
He is deeply and very rightly im- 
-pressed by the responsibility of his 
position. He is earnestly desirous of 
doing his duty not only to his country. 
but also, it cannot be doubted, to the 
civilized world. Professor Nicholson 
pays ae high and_ well-deserved 
tribute to his learning. “Of the theory 
and the history of political science,” 
he says, “Mr. Woodrow Wilson knows 
more than all the other rulers of the 
world put together.” Before forming 
any opinion he examines the arguments 
on both sides of any controversy with 
the most scrupulous care and conscien- 
tiousness. “He is himself so reasona- 
ble and impartial that he wants to 
make all the people in the United 
States equally open-minded and pa- 
tient.” Thus, if he eventually decides 
on taking any definite action, he will 
almost certainly have the whole public 
opinion of America at his back. This 
is unquestionably a very great advan- 
tage. On the other hand, Mr. Wilson 
cannot escape from the defects of his 
qualities. “Academic training,” Pro- 
fessor Nicholson remarks with great 
truth, “is liable to beget, not only the 
very great merit of patience, but the 
very grave demerit of indecision.” 

The main issue involved in the pres- 
ent struggle has been stated in many 
epigrammatic forms. It may be sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the peo- 
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ple of the United States that the es- 
sential point, in so far as they are 
concerned, is this—that the result of 
the war will supply a practical an- 
swer to a crucial question in which 
they, perhaps more than any other 
community on the face of the globe, 
are deeply interested. That question is 
as follows—“Is democracy a failure?” 
Political philosophers, at least from 
the days of Bacon downwards, have 
repeatedly pointed out that war and 
revolution afford the surest tests in 
estimating the solidity of the founda- 
tions on which any political fabric is 
based. How will democracy stand this 
test? The experience so far gained 
tends to show that democracy possesses 
some important, but nevertheless rela- 
tively minor, defects which absolutism 
avoids, whilst, on the other hand, it 
can secure one triumph to which abso- 
lutism can never hope to aspire. The 
defects are manifested by unpleasant 
symptoms, such as strikes, which seem 
to indicate an abuse of liberty and a 
failure to appreciate the gravity of a 
great crisis, the latter being, in the 
ease of the English democracy, due in 
some respects to the insular position 
of England. The triumph, which is 
of world-wide interest and importance, 
is that the true basis of Imperial rule 
has been clearly shown to consist, not 
in an increase of coercion, but in an 
extension of liberty. The cohesion dis- 
played in the face of menace by the 
scattered units which constitute the 
British Empire is one of the most re- 
markable and instructive facts recorded 
in history. 

But no final verdict can as yet be 
delivered on the relative merits of the 
two systems when judged by the test 
which has now been applied. The 
sword has been thrown into the scale, 
and the sword must, in so far at all 
events as the present generation is 
concerned, decide. In the meanwhile 
the general sympathies of the citizens 
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of the United States can scarcely be a 
matter of doubt. On every point Ger- 
man ideals run diametrically counter 
to all the principles of government 
which the American people hold as 
most sacred. British ideals, on the 
contrary, are in complete conformity 
with those principles. It would be in- 
conceivable that Americans should not 
display sympathy in the one, and an- 
tipathy, amounting almost to a feel- 
ing of repulsion, in the other case. 
That, however, is in itself no reason 
why America should actively inter- 
fere in the contest. “The United 
States,” Professor Nicholson very truly 
remarks, “cannot set up to be the gen- 
eral judge and policeman for the whole 
world. Don Quixote himself might 
have quailed before such a task.” It 
is perfectly reasonable to maintain 
that active interference on the part of 
the United States can only be justified 
in the eyes of American citizens by 
arguments based, not on sympathies, 
but on interests. Nevertheless, it would 
appear to outsiders that a wide inter- 
pretation should be given to the word 
“interests.” That, however, is a point 
which Americans alone can decide. The 
main object of Professor Nicholson’s 
work is to elucidate the various pleas 
and circumstances which merit con- 
sideration in arriving at a decision. It 
would be difficult to strengthen the 
logical force of the chain of the argu- 
ments which he employs in his treat- 
ment of this subject, or to improve on 
the felicity of the language in which 
those arguments are clothed. He con- 
cludes by a statement which is of a 
nature to carry conviction to the minds 
of ail lovers of justice and humanity 
in democratic countries. “What,” he 
says, “America owes to others is to 
support, so far as her duty to herself 
will permit, the law of nations as 
against the arbitrary violation by mili- 
tary power.” 

Before leaving this instructive work 


it may be mentioned that even those 
who are fairly familiar with the eco- 
nomic writings of List are possibly un- 
aware of a feature in the history of 
German development to which Profes- 
sor Nicholson draws attention—namely, 
that the political programme which of 
late years has been steadily pursued 
by German statesmen was originally 
traced out almost in its complete en- 
tirety by List. There is, however, this 
notable difference in the method fore- 
shadowed by List and that actually 
employed by his _ successors — that 
whereas List contemplated that his 
ideals would be attained by none but 
peaceful means, his successors, being in 
a hurry, and being, moreover, intoxi- 
cated with the sense of German om- 
nipotence, have considered it advisable 
that those ideals should be speedily 
realized by the use of force. Inci- 
dentally, it may be mentioned, as a 
point which is perhaps worthy of 
special attention at Amsterdam, that 
List held that “Holland belongs as much 
to Germany as Brittany and Normandy 
belong to France.” The remark natu- 
rally leads to the reflection that if 
Germany should be vanquished in the 
present contest, all will fortunately be 
well for nations which have been able 
to preserve their neutrality. The tri- 
umph of the Allies will incidentally 
involve their triumph. But if—quod 
Dis non placeat—the contrary should 
prove to be the case, and if Germany 
should emerge victorious from the 
struggle, neutrals will eventually have 
to ask themselves whether a more 
timely and active interference on their 
part might not have obviated the dis- 
astrous results which must inevitably 
ensue both to themselves and to the 
world in general. Unless they are in 
a position to answer this question with 
a very confident negative, history will 
record the highly condemnatory verdict 
of “Too late’—than which none is 
more fatal to the reputation of states- 
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THE FOLLY OF BELITTLING THE ENEMY. 


We wonder, has it never flashed on 
the people here who make light of Ger- 
man skill in Flanders and of Turks in 
Gallipoli that they are paying a 
wretched compliment to the glorious 
British Army? If it were a fact that 
any day we could break the line of the 
enemy in Flanders, that we are always 
on the verge of “getting through” at 
Gallipoli, and that the over-running of 
Poland by Germany implied an un- 
successful feat of arms by mere swash- 
bucklers, what should we think of 
French, British, and Russian soldiers 
who are fighting and dying in those 
campaigns? How about their prowess? 
The skill and valor of a soldier is ap- 
praised by the strength of the enemy 
he has to overcome. If in the enemy 
is seen a braggart without great skill 
in the art of war, who passes from 
blunder to egregious blunder, how can 
we claim high merit for the armies 
whose business it is to crush him? If 
the German armies were so-so—a poor- 
ish lot, in fact, as it is popular to rep- 
resent them—it would be absurd for a 
brave and powerful opponent in the 
East to take the trouble to lure them 
into the marshes and snows of which 
we hear so much; equally it would be 
absurd for a brave and powerful op- 
ponent in the West to sit down in front 
of these armies of braggarts and blun- 
derers for the best part of a year and 
to dig and cement himself into en- 
trenched positions. On the contrary 
the Allies, instead of spending anything 
up to nine million pounds a day on 
these operations, would choose to go in 
quickly and completely crush these in- 
ept and swashbuckler armies. 

But the truth is that the armies of 


the Central Powers are not braggart 
and blundering. It is not true, as rep- 
resented in popular prints and pic- 
tures, that their rank and file is made 
up of men who shoot from the hip 
at random, can only be induced to at- 
tack in dense masses, and is moved 
about by leaders whose idea of war is 
to make a big “rush” here now to- 
wards Calais and now towards Petro- 
grad and a big “drive” there, and who 
have no objective to speak of except 
a kind of general frightfulness. 

Nor is it true that the one real 
source of strength in the German 
armies to-day, their one point of tem- 
porary superiority over their oppo- 
nents, lies in shells and guns. The 
German military machine — which in- 
cludes many other essential things be- 
sides an abundance of shells, big guns, 
and machine guns—is exceedingly pow- 
erful and efficient as a whole. This is 
important to bear in mind, for it is 
often overlooked, not only by the 
feather-headed class that is given to 
killing the Kaiser by its mouth, but 
by a great many people who do view 
the war soberly. Let us not overlook 
for a moment the efficiency of the Ger- 
man war machine all round—lest we 
get overwhelmed and overlooked our- 
selves in the course of history. We 
have to catch up, to overtake the Ger- 
mans not in shells and guns only— 
though these press enormously—but 
also in various other parts of the war 
machine. It is a satannically elab- 
orate machine that moves as by clock- 
work—the campaign in Poland shows 
that. One had a glimmering of this 
truth last year when after their diffi- 
culties and set-back at Liége the Ger- 
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man armies were driving with a vast 
momentum across Belgium—now one 
sees it absolutely. 

The wretched compliment to our 
glorious troops in Flanders and in Gal- 
lipoli is to belittle the enemy and—- 
sitting cosily at home—to pretend that 
they can break through him when con- 
venient and that before long now they 
will have him “on the run” all round. 
No doubt this monstrous pretence is 
often indulged in with the idea that 
it helps to hearten the public here, and 
that it impresses certain neutral 
Powers. It is often well meant. But 
it is always ill-done, for it does not 
hearten, it only imposes on the public. 
Its effect in the end can only be low- 
ering, like constant alcoholic nips 
taken to keep up one’s courage or a 
constant resort to drugs to quiet one’s 
nerves. Nor does it have the smallest 
effect for good on a neutral, for the 
neutrals are just now very watchful 
and astute. The irresponsible winking 
to and nudging of neutrals is vain. 

Acknowledging frankly the strength 
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and skill of the enemy—therein lies 
the right tribute to our soldiers and 
to the soldiers of our Allies. The mar- 
vel, the immortal glory of Mons, of 
Neuve Chapelle, of Ypres, of the 
Marne, of the Aisne, is that we fought 
and endured against a huge and ex- 
tremely powerful enemy. It is the 
same when we turn to Gallipoli—where 
our armies have to fight at tremendous 
odds against nature as well as against 
man. 

There is no “soft thing” for us 
anywhere in these two huge cam- 
paigns against enemies organized with 
a satannic efficiency; and it is the 
same for Russia in the Eastern thea- 
tre. Every soldier actually engaged in 
the great game in Flanders, Gallipoli, 
East Africa, and elsewhere, or organ- 
izing our force at home, knows this 
quite well. Every sober and responsi- 
ble man in authority knows it. But 
it is lost on the addle-headed section 
of the public and their prints, who 
imagine that to belittle the enemy is to 
beat him. 





THE ORDEAL OF RUSSIA. 


The Emperor of Russia has taken 
supreme command of his land and sea 
forces, and the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
hitherto Commander-in-Chief, has been 
appointed Viceroy of the Caucasus and 
given the command of the Caucasian 
Army. His Majesty’s decision was 
first made public in Western Europe 
by his telegram to the President of the 
French Republic, but it appears to 
have been announced in Russia by an 
Imperial Army Order. Like his recent 
telegram to the Moscow Duma, and 
his speech to the first meeting of 
the special conferences on the organi- 
zation of the supply of munitions, the 
Army Order breathes a spirit of pro- 
found confidence in final victory and 


of determination to fulfil, to the last, 
“our sacred duty to defend our coun- 
try.” The rescript addressed to the 
Grand Duke expresses the feeling that 
to-day, when the enemy has penetrated 
into the interior of the Empire, the 
Emperor must take supreme command 
and share with the Army the fatigues 
of war; and it fittingly assures the 
Grand Duke of the Emperor’s “pro- 
found gratitude and that of the coun- 
try” for his labors during the war. 
In this expression of gratitude the 
Allies of Russia will heartily join. 
They know how greatly they are in- 
debted to the Grand Duke Nicholas 
for his chivalrous initiative during the 
early months of the war and for his 
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stedfastness in resisting the formida- 
ble onslaught of an enemy superior in 
numbers, equipment, artillery, and, 
above all, in munitions. Their best 
wishes and their hearty sympathy will 
accompany him on his new mission 
in the Caucasus, where he will replace 
a veteran servant of the Empire, Count 
Vorontzoff Dashkoff, whose services to 
Russia during the last decade can hardly 
be overstated. To the late Viceroy’s wise 
and humane policy it has been chiefly 
due that the Armenians of the Cau- 
casus have firmly supported the Rus- 
sian cause, and that the millions of the 
Tsar’s Musulman subjects have proved 
refractory to the blandishments of 
Pan-Islamic agitators. Age and fail- 
ing health have rendered his retire- 
ment inevitable. No worthier succes- 
sor could be found for him than the 
Grand Duke’ Nicholas, whose presence 
will inspire the valiant Caucasian 
Army with fresh ardor and new de- 
termination to avenge the unspeakable 
sufferings which the Turks have been, 
and are,. inflicting upon the unfortu- 
nate Armenians in the Ottoman 
Empire. 

The important changes in the high- 
est military commands are the outward 
signs of the deep process of reforma- 
tion through which Russia has for 
some months been passing. Though 
the full significance of this process 
may still escape us, its main features 
are unmistakable. Since the begin- 
ning of the year, and especially since 
the beginning of the Austro-German 
advance in Galicia and Poland, Russia 
has been involved in a stupendous 
crisis. Stress of war has revealed and 
brought home to the people grave de- 
fects of military and political organi- 
zation. Instances of treason, albeit 
quickly discovered and severely pun- 
ished, have set up an insistent demand 
for changes calculated to secure effi- 
ciency in the prosecution of the war. 
The lack of sufficient rifles, ammuni- 


tion, and other military supplies has 
been serious enough to have dismayed 
any troops less stout of heart than 
the incomparable peasant fighters of 
Russia, whom no reverse avails to dis- 
hearten and no retreat to demoralize. 
Behind and beneath these shortcomings 
and losses, a ceaseless pro-German in- 
trigue was at work among the Ger- 
manophil and reactionary elements of 
the Army, the Bureaucracy, and even 
of the Court. Attempts were made by 
these elements, not without some in- 
itial success, to cast blame for Russian 
disappointments upon the pretended 
supineness of the Western Allies; and 
side by side with these attempts ran a 
sedulous and insidious propaganda for 
the conclusion of a separate peace. To 


-these military and political difficulties 


were added troubles of an economic 
and financial order, which, in their 
turn, were aggravated by the progres- 
sive evacuation of vast tracts of ter- 
ritory, the migration of millions of 
homeless peasants, the loss of impor- 
tant centres of manufacture and sup- 
ply, and the uncertainty whether posi- 
tions as important as Riga, and even 
Petrograd itself, could be saved from 
the advancing foe. What wonder that 
in the broad masses of the Russian 
people, and still more among the cul- 
tured classes whose political life cen- 
tres in and round the _ provincial 
Zemstvos and the Duma, there should 
have been searchings of heart and a 
cry for speedy reform and concen- 
trated patriotic effort. There have 
been Ministerial changes; committees 
have been organized for the develop- 
ment of Russian resources in the pro- 
duction of munitions; and efforts have 
been made to quicken the working of 
the unwieldy bureaucratic machine 
which has hitherto stood between the 
Russian people and the full expression 
of the national will. Russia has, in 
fact, been feeling her way towards a 
more compact and efficient organiza- 
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tion of national life, amid conditions 
which, in any other country, might 
well have produced chaos and anarchy. 
But through and in it all there has 
been evinced firm faith in national 
destiny, and unshakable determination 
to fight on until victory shall be 
achieved. 

It is in these circumstances that the 
Emperor of Russia has placed himself 
at the head of his troops in the field. 
His action reveals the gravity of the 
hour. He typifies Russia more fully 
than any other European country is 
personified in its Sovereign. He is 
head of the Army and head of the 
Church, the possessor of the supreme 
political power, the living emblem of 
the national resolve. At this moment 


of crisis, when the enemy has set foot: 


upon the soil of Russia proper, he 
elects no longer to delegate his func- 
tions, but to lead his people in arms, 
in the belief that his example will give 
them new strength and inspiration. 
His decision is worthy of a great Sov- 
ereign. None can know better than he 
what vast issues hang upon it. He has 
never coveted military glory, or 
claimed outstanding military merit. 
Trusted military advisers will be at his 
side, and upon them will devolve the 
practical execution of his commands. 
But his instinct as a ruler may well 
prove sounder than any cautious cal- 
culation that might have withheld him 
from facing the political and military 
perils of the battlefield. The Monarch 
who, in the early years of his reign, 
The Times. 


favored a clement policy in Poland; 
who sought to promote human welfare 
through The Hague Conference; who, 
since the outbreak of the war, has at 
one heroic stroke freed his people from 
the evils of alcohol; who rejoices 
when his peasant subjects familiarly 
address him as “thou,” and look up to 
him in reality as their “Little Father” 
—such a Monarch may well instil new 
confidence into his sorely-tried troops, 
and steel their hearts afresh for vic- 
torious conflict with a redoubtable 
enemy. The victory in which we, in 
common with the Russian Emperor 
and his people, firmly believe, will 
place him higher than ever in the 
hearts of his own people and in the 
esteem of the world. It will enable 
him to stand forth as the second, and 
greater, Tsar Liberator, when, in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s_ telling - phrase, he 
shall have “wielded with a more po- 
tent stroke and a mightier sweep” the 
sword hammered by the foes of Rus- 
sia for their own destruction. If the 
Emperor Nicholas takes the field in 
person, it is to overcome at once the 
foes of Russia at home and the embat- 
tled foes who are knocking at her 
inner gates; it is to free his people 
from the insidious German thraldom 
that has long fettered their best en- 
ergies, and to assure them their right- 
ful place in a Europe which the vic- 
torious arms of Russia and her Allies 
will have saved for ever from the 
menace of German tyranny. 





Many people have complained of the 
vulgarity of the recruiting posters 
which are exhibited on the hoardings 
and ’buses. They dislike especially 
posters like that which says: “Push 
and Go; but it is more blessed to 
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go than to-be pushed.” They detest 
the cheap humor of the other which 
runs something like “Have you entered 
yet for the Great International Final 
—Englamd v. Germany?’ And they 
loathe with a deep loathing the ap- 
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peal to girls beginning: “Is your best 
boy wearing khaki?’ How is it that 
these things make people so indignant? 
If a soldier in a letter from the Front 
had written either of the first two sen- 
tences, everybody would have beamed 
on him and congratulated him on his 
gaiety. Pearson’s Weekly might have 
plastered three kingdoms with the 
question about the “best boy’s” clothes, 
and no one would have _ protested. 
Perhaps it is that people look for a 
certain dignity in officia) utterances. 
That which is wit in an ordinary citi- 
zen is blazing vulgarity when uttered 
by a Government. The voice of Johnnie 
Jones or George Robey is one thing: 
the voice of England is another; and 
it is the voice of England, and not of 
Johnnie Jones, which will have the 
profoundest appeal for Englishmen in 
a time of peril like the present. “It 
is more blessed to go than to be 
pushed” — that is the Johnnie Jones 
note and would pass in a music-hall. 
The England for which men lay down 
their lives, however, is not a 
music-hall comedian. She is, how- 
ever vaguely, a sacred land, a place— 
almost a person—beloved. It may be 
retorted that, if this were so, soldiers 
on the march would sing sentimental 
hymns to England instead of music- 
hall songs. But that would be to mis- 
understand. Soldiers sing music-hall 
songs not as an expression of all they 
believe and care for, but as a sort of 
careless music of courage. They sing 
them among themselves, but even they 
do not expect generals and statesmen 
to address them through the medium 
of music-hall songs. No one would 
have been more shocked than they if 
the Prime Minister, in the course of 
his visit to the Front, instead of ad- 
dressing them in the grave language 
of patriotism, had insisted on singing 
them The Night I Found the Five 
Pound Note; and the general who on 
the eve of battle attempted to rouse the 
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courage of his men by singing The Hat 
My Father Wore or some other light 
song, excellent in its own place, would 
be regarded as a lunatic. The truth 
is men live largely by forms: at least 
they desire forms which suit the spirit 
of different occasions. Their passion 
for decorum is as great as their pas- 
sion for indecorum. They claim the 
rigst to be both familiar and vulgar 
themselves; but they have no love for 
excessive familiarity and vulgarity in 
those whom they wish to respect. They 
resent the thought that the latter may 
be simply superior persons trying to 
play down tothem. Mr. Lloyd George, 
familiar though his “genius is, would 
only horrify his followers if he winked 
on the platform, sang out “Cheero!” 
to his interrupters, and behaved like 
a comedian at a third-rate smoking 
concert. Yet that is more or less how 
the British Government has been be- 
having in its recruiting posters. It has 
been made to appear familiar and by 
all means vulgar. Some of the recruit- 
ing bills of the Napoleonic wars used 
to end with the sentence: “God damn, 
blast, and confound the enemy!” On 
the whole, we are glad this sentiment 
has not got on to the hoardings during 
the present war. But we are not sure 
that we do not prefer it in some ways 
to “Is your best boy in khaki?” 
Probably the grand mistake made by 
the War Office in regard to the recruit- 
ing posters was in putting the matter 
in the hands of persons who looked on 
recruiting as something to be pushed 
in the same manner as pills or soap. 
That in itself is a vulgar conception 
of the call of what most of us regard 
as a war of liberation. Garibaldi did 
not summon his conquering volunteers 
to his banner with jests about its be- 
ing better to go than to be pushed; 
he offered them death and wounds on 
behalf of their country, and they rose 
to the appeal like heroes. Joan of Arc 
did not go about France asking young 
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girls questions like “Is your best boy 
in khaki?” She spoke in the accents 
of one inspired, and men died at her 
bidding. It may be said that the 
present recruiting campaign has been 
every whit as successful as either 
Garibaldi’s or Joan of Arc’s, and so 
it has. But this, we think, has been 
due to nobler appeals than that of the 
posters to which we have referred. It 
has been due to the appeal of Belgium 
fighting heroically as the man in the 
gap—to the appeal of France overrun 
and devastated by the hosts of ill-will 
—and, above all, to the appeal of Eng- 
land threatened (however distantly) 
with tramplings and ruin. These are, 
in our opinion, the appeals which have 
been effective in bringing men in a 
never-ceasing stream to the colors. 
In so far as the recruiting posters have 
expressed those appeals, they have 
done well. In so far as they have 
attempted to present cheap and silly 
appeals, they have been worthless 
scribblings in the air. 

It is only fair to say, however, that 
it is not everybody who will agree 
that the posters to which we have re- 
ferred are vulgar. Some say that “It 
is more blessed to go than to be 
pushed” is a quite amusing and effec- 
tive statement of a fact, and that the 
only trace of vulgarity to be found in 
it lies in its being a parody on a verse 
in Scripture, and therefore a source of 
offence to many good and simple per- 
sons. To those who take this attitude 
it is, we confess, not easy to reply with 
any great dogmatism. There is noth- 
ing more difficult to define than vul- 
garity. It is often merely something 
one dislikes in somebody else’s manner 
of speech or behavior. Webster’s Dic- 
tionary defines “vulgar” in the modern 
sense as “lacking cultivation or refine- 
ment; rustic, boorish; also, offensive 
to good taste or refined feelings; low, 
coarse, mean, base.” And “vulgarity” 
it defines as “grossness or clownishness 


of manners or language; absence of 
refinement; coarseness.” The half of 
these definitions might safely be cast 
aside. It is absurd to define “vulgar” 
in the present sense as “rustic; low, 
- - - mean, base.” When we say that 
anyone is vulgar we mean chiefly that 
he is, in Webster’s words, “offensive 
to good taste,” and that is about as 
near an explanation as we can go. As 
to what good taste is, who can inform 
us? To say that it is the taste of the 
best people does not get us much 
farther, for we have then to discover 
who are the best people. And is it the 
best people who have ever lived that 
we must follow, or the best people who 
are living now? The best people now- 
adays would consider it vulgar to get 
drunk at table; but the best people of 
the reign of James I. were of a dif- 
ferent opinion, if we may judge from 
the fact that the ladies and gentlemen 
of that period were to be seen rolling 
about drunk at Court itself. On the 
other hand, we are told that the best 
people who survived from Elizabeth’s 
Court were shocked by this innovation. 
Who, then, is to decide—the best of 
the young people or the best of the 
old? We have lately heard Queen 
Elizabeth herself attacked for her vul- 
garity, not because she swore and 
painted, but because she overdressed. 
It will be clear to anyone, indeed, who 
compares her portrait with that of 
Mary Queen of Scots that, while Mary 
dressed beautifully, Elizabeth dressed 
with an offensive showiness. But we 
wonder how far the best people of her 
own reign condemned Queen Eliza- 
beth’s taste in clothes. History, as- 
suredly, does not hesitate to condemn 
even kings and queens as_ vulgar. 
George II. and Queen Caroline were 
vulgar beings even according to the 
standards of their own time. Queen 
Caroline, according to the Duchess of 
Marlborough, “never was half an hour 
without saying something shocking to 
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somebody or other, even when she in- 
tended to oblige, and generally very 
improper discourse for a public room.” 
As for King George, a more recent 
historian has pictured his vulgarity 
in a couple of sentences: “George’s 
favorite exclamations were ‘Pooh!’ 
‘Stuff!’ He called all his ministers 
rogues, scoundrels, rascals, dirty buf- 
foons, impertinent fools, stinking 
choleric Dblockheads, and talkers of 
fiddle-faddle.” ‘This, perhaps, is an ex- 
ample of boorishness rather than vul- 
garity. But boorishness and vulgarity 
are closely akin to each other. 

Vulgarity, then, is apparently some- 
thing which may afflict kings as well 
as the common people. It is something 
which is as rife in the middle classes 
as in the working classes — perhaps 
more so. Some people seem to be 
of the opinion that it came into the 
world with the industrial revolution 
and the age of commercial parvenus. 
Certainly the money standard filled 
the world with a vast number of false 
values. The pretentious man, the 
“pounder” with money, became a com- 
mon figure. Houses, dress, food, all 
became a means of boasting instead of 
a means of comfort and enjoyment, 
and Victorian gentility itself was 
largely vulgarity with a simper. Peo- 
ple began to think they could buy their 
manners at the bookseller’s as they 
could buy tea at a grocer’s, and a 
thousand books of etiquette testify to 
the prevalence of this most vulgar no- 
tion. Manners were appraised accord- 
ing to their money value, as though 
manners which did not bring in a 
money return could be of no use to a 
good Victorian. The other day as we 
were turning over the pages of one of 
these books of etiquette— one of the 
most amusing branches of anthro- 
pology, by the way—we came on the 
following characteristic advice to a 
young man: 

Manners in the street are a great 
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test of good breeding. When tacitly, 
or otherwise, invited by a girl of one’s 
acquaintance to accompany her for a 
short distance, the young man takes 
‘tthe outside of the pavement and in 
every way that can possibly occur to 
him he protects her from any small 
annoyance or encounter which might 
prove disagreeable. In a very old 
novel written by a Frenchman, a young 
man protects a girl and her mother 
from a mad dog, and thereby alters the 
whole course of his own life, rising 
from very humble circumstances to a 
good position, wealth, and the posses- 
sion of a charming wife. Such things 
as these can so easily occur in novels, 
but still, even in real life, politeness 
is very seldom thrown away, and is oc- 
casionally rewarded with something 
immeasurably beyond what could be 
expected. 

The introduction of the mad dog paral- 
lel is good, but is not the whole at- 
titude to manners quite seriously vul- 
gar? Then there are a number of 
questions on manners the answers to 
which suggest the ingenuous vulgarity 
of so much in Queen Victoria’s reign: 

Question 11.—At what age is a girl 
entitled to the hat-raising from a gen- 
tleman, and does the age of the gentle- 
man make any difference? Reply.—A 
girl at any age after childhood is en- 
titled to this mark of respect from the 
gentleman; shall I say from ten years 
old? And it must be remembered that 
the mark of respect is as much in- 
tended for her parents, and their so- 
cial position, as for the child herself. 
The age of the gentleman makes no 
difference whatever. 

Question 12.—How should a gentle- 
man acknowledge the touching or rais- 
ing of cap or hat by a boy or youth? 
Reply.—By touching his hat or merely 
with a nod and a smile. Should the 
youth be of higher social status than 
the man, the latter will raise his hat, 
though not in any very pronounced 
fashion. 

It is, we admit, only vulgar people 
who ever trouble to read about such 
things. That is why there is no more 
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vulgar literature to be found than the 
literature of good manners. It teaches 
a man, as was once wittily said, “to 
dress far more like a gentleman than 
any gentleman would dress, and to 
behave far more like a gentleman than 
any gentleman would behave.” What, 
then, is vulgarity? It is the spirit of 
insensitiveness, of ignorant egoism, of 
indifference to the code of civilized peo- 
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ple, of indignity. It flaunts gewgaws 
in scorn of mind. It cheapens fine 
emotions. It talks loudly, it walks 
loudly, it berings itself loudly. It re- 
stores man to an ape. . - It is be- 
cause of this lack of dignity, because 
of their cheapening of honest emotions, 
if for none of the other reasons, that 
the recruiting posters of the War Of- 
fice have been blamed for vulgarity. 





LONGS AND SHORTS. 


In the sphere of expression all peo- 
ple can be divided into two classes, ab- 
breviators and expanders, though it 
does not follow that laconic utterance 
betrays a lack of ideas or that exuber- 
ance indicates a well-stocked mind. 
The often-quoted maxim of Vauven- 
argues, les meilleurs auteurs parlent 
trop, is only true of men of exceptional 
genius, such as Shakespeare, Balzac, 
Victor Hugo, and even here it is at 
least arguable that they might have 
profited by a certain amount of self- 
criticism and retrenchment. Certainly 
those great writers who deliberately 
practised condensation and conciseness 
have no reason to regret their choice, 
and the lapidary style is an abiding 
witness to the merit of brevity. But 
here we are not concerned with the 
practice of those who wrote primarily 
to please themselves. It is our hum- 
bler task to consider the opposing tend- 
encies as they are illustrated in the 
workaday world—in conversation, cor- 
respondence, Parliament, and journal- 
ism. To take the last-named sphere of 
activity first, it is interesting to note 
the wide divergence which prevails be- 
tween the advertisement and the edi- 
torial columns of the Press. In the 
former condensation is a necessity, be- 
cause the writer is not paid but pays 
for what is printed. Hence the copious 
resort to such curtailments as “refs,” 


and the use of initials such as “h” 
and “c,” “L. T.,” and so on. This 
commercial condensation has not been 
without its influence on colloquial 
style, though perhaps it would be safer 
to attribute to the hustling tendency 
of modern times the preference for 
such forms as “bike” and “phone” and 
“Met.” Names of things in constant 
use should never be too long. The 
cinematograph has inevitably dwindled 
into the “cinema,” while young Amer- 
ica calls these shows the “movies.” 
But the passion for polysyllables, 
though considerably abated, has not 
died out of the Press. (How could it, 
when so much work is paid for by 
length?) Not so many years ago Mr. 
Punch’s famous advice to those about 
to marry was referred to in a leading 
daily as “the memorable monosyllabic 
monition of the Democritus of Fleet 
Street.” The world would be much 
drearier if journalism were shorn of 
these decorations, and refused to con- 
ciliate those minds which find magic 
and consolation in “that blessed word 
Mesopotamia.” Authors like Matthew 
Arnold, for example, may boldly re- 
peat words and phrases, much as a 
composer employs a leading motive; 
but the essence of journalism, as prac- 
tised by some of its most illustrious 
representatives, is paraphrase, or at 
least the avoidance of repetition. Thus, 




















if you have alluded to Bacchus in one 
sentence, and desire to allude to him 
in the next or the next but one, you 
must not say Bacchus tout court, but 
“that classic deity traditionally asso- 
ciated with indulgence in spirituous 
liquors.” There is a story of a leader- 
writer on the same paper who quoted 
the saying, “To the pure all things are 
pure,’ and was promptly hauled over 
the coals by the editor. “You can’t 
say ‘to the pure all things are pure’; 
‘innocuous’ or ‘harmless’ perhaps, but 
not pure.” The leader-writer gently 
explained that it was not his own 
phrase, but a quotation from St. Paul, 
whereon the editor retorted: “Well, all 
I can say is that St. Paul would never 
have written for the Daily Semaphore.” 
Even Wordsworth dodged the use of 
the word “tea” by describing it as 
“China’s fragrant herb.” Far the best 
example of picturesque periphrasis, 
however, with which we are acquainted 
appeared in a provincial Irish news- 
paper. The writer was describing the 
coming-of-age festivities held in honor 
of the son of a local landlord. Danc- 
ing formed part of the entertainment, 
and the fiddler was referred to as 
“Paganini’s representative.” Not quite 
so good, but still excellent of its kind, 
was the phrase “the unfortunate Bra- 
bantian nobleman,” coined ‘by a London 
musical critic to describe Telramund in 
Lohengrin. To discuss modern journal- 
ism without reference to America 
would be an unpardonable omission. 
The American newspaper Press is far 
more varied than ours. There are 
daily and weekly American papers 
which for sheer ability, sanity, and ac- 
curacy of information equal, if they 
do not eclipse, anything of the sort 
that is published in the English lan- 
guage. There are also American news- 
papers which in their disregard for the 
privacy of the individual exceed the 
worst offences of our yellow Press. 
And so is it again in respect of the 
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rival modes of expression—the concise 
and the prolix. America is the land 
of quick lunches—and of orations. 
The style of speaking is more full- 
blooded, florid, and orotund than ours. 
Lincoln, it is true, was never diffuse, 
and in his great moments his words, 
as it has been said, seemed to burn 
with the heat of their compression. 
But Lincoln was unique. The worship 
of mammoth dimensions, to which one 
of their own writers gave the name of 
“Jumbomania,” is reflected in Ameri- 
can newspapers as well as in their sky- 
scrapers. Their talk, like their build- 
ings, is tall, though nowhere are these 
excesses more sternly eschewed or more 
severely castigated than in the best 
American papers. Yet while Ameri- 
cans have contributed many dubious 
coinages to the journalistic vocabulary, 
it would be ungenerous not to admit 
that they have enriched it by many 
terse, vivid, and indispensable addi- 
tions. If we owe them, as we believe 
we do, such monstrosities as “men- 
tality,” we are also indebted to them 
for “boom” and “slump” and “boss” 
and many other irresistible monosyl- 
lables. There is originality, too, in 
American abbreviations. The short- 
ened forms of the names of the States 
—Fla., Ga. Pa. Me, Ky.—may be 
somewhat lacking in dignity, but the 
space-saving instinct occasionally pro- 
duces engaging results. The preface 
to the American Who’s Who contains 
a long list of these abbreviations, 
amongst which we may note “Pros. 
Atty.” for Prosecuting Attorney, 
“Prog.” for Progressive, “Splty.” for 
specialty, and, strangest of _ all, 
“Conglist.” for Congregationalist. We 
wonder whether the meaning of these 
abridgments is more widely understood 
in America than with us. “General 
papers” set for English schoolboys re- 
veal diverting ignorance of the 
correct significance of such forms as 
“R.S.V.P.,” “P.P.C.,” “O.M.,” and so on. 
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It is alleged that an Irishman of a 
previous generation believed that 
“G.P.0.” stood for “God Preserve 


O’Connell,” and the late Sir George 
Grove used to tell a story in connec- 
tion with his work on the North- 
Western Railway in 1846 of an illiter- 
ate Chester tradesman who, when asked 
what the letters “G.S.” (General Sta- 
tion) stood for, promptly replied 
“Julius Caesar.” 

The use of clipped colloquialisms in 
conversation is no proof of a desire 
to achieve terseness. People who, 
in the words of Calverley’s pseudo- 
Browning, 

“Love to dock and clip their parts 

of speech 
As we curtail the already cur-tailed 
cur,” 

do so more from laziness than any- 
thing else. Conversational shorthand 
is mostly silly or irritating, like the odi- 
ous practice of writing “all right” “al- 
right,” but when it is the outcome of 
tricks or high spirits it can be amus- 
ing—amongst friends. It is not alto- 
gether a new habit. The present writer 
remembers hearing from an old man, 
who would be over a hundred if he 
were alive now, of a woman who lived 
at one of the favorite viewpoints in 
the Wicklow Hills, and who used to 
greet excursionists with the salutation: 
“Welcome, gents from Dub.” The in- 
genious Captain Harry Graham has 
even written a whole poem in this trun- 
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cated style. But it cannot be regarded 
as a time-saving device, for those who 
use it have generally plenty of time on 
their hands. The abbreviated termi- 
nology of commerce is another matter. 
But even here we see evidences of an 
opposing tendency in the long persua- 
sive articles which crowd our papers, 
and in the dignified diction of the shop- 
walkers—one of whom is credited with 
the phrase “mitigated affliction” for 
half-mourning. 

Modern conditions have undoubtedly 
tended to greater brevity in Parlia- 
mentary speeches. Purple patches 
and quotations have practically dis- 
appeared, and the new style which 
aims above all at lucidity and efii- 
ciency, found perhaps its best exponent 
in the late Mr. Chamberlain. Mr, 
Churchill is at times flamboyant and 
always rhetorical, and Mr. Lloyd 
George indulges freely in metaphors 
and illustrations, but one of the most 
persuasive speakers—Sir Edward Grey 
—probably uses fewer epithets than 
any other living politician. But then 
a Foreign Minister who restricts his 
utterances to important occasions is 
secure of his audience. Voltaire was 
right when he said that /e secret 
Wennuyer est celui de tout dire; on 
the other hand, a golden voice and a 
flowing delivery will make banalities 
sound like eternal verities. Exuberant 
verbosity intoxicates the audience as 
well as the speaker. 
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Perhaps I ought to explain that, on 
the strength of a great-aunt who was 
an American, it sometimes pleases 
Francesca to assume the airs and the 
ambitions and the graces of a true 
American. This was one of her Ameri- 
can days, and she had been picturing 
to herself and to me certain desirable 





things that would have attended her 
had it really been her lot to be born 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

“Francesca,” I said, “when you were 
a dweller on the boundless and rolling 
prairie——” 

“Yes,” she interrupted, “and when 
you were roaming through the 














forests in a complete suit of woad.” 

“Woad?’ I said. “What is woad?” 

“There’s no ‘is’ about woad,” she 
“Woad’s all in the ‘was’ depart- 
ment. It was a blue stain habitually 
worn by the Ancient Britons. Dark 
blue, I hope. There’s something too 
négligé about light blue. It could 
hardly count as clothes, could it? Any- 
how, woad was the Ancient Briton’s 
all-the-year-round dress. You ordered 
it at the grocery stores.” 

“The grocery?” I said. 
the grocer to do with it?” 

“Every grocer in England,” she said, 
“calls himself an oil and colorman. 
So in the brave old days you dropped 
in on Mr. Baker in the High Street, 
a stout man and therefore probably a 
Druid, wearing long white robes and 
a wreath of oak-leaves; and you told 
him that last lot of woad was very 
poor stuff; your knees and elbows 
were beginning to show through al- 
ready; and he’d tell you he’d just got 
in a new consignment warranted not 
to run in the rain; and you’d buy a 
ean of it and carry it home and paint 
the whole family, and then we'd all 
go out and show ourselves to the vil- 
lage in our new dresses——” 

“Yes,” I said enthusiastically, “and 
we should have little placards hung 
round our necks to say we were wet 
paint and people mustn’t rub against 
us.” . 

“Oh, that wouldn’t matter; 
all be in woad too.” 

“It would matter very much,” I said. 
“You wouldn’t want the neighbors 
to carry off any of the paint we 
had just paid for out of our own 
pockets.” 

“Pockets!” she laughed. “There 
weren’t any pockets. You just let the 
account run up and then you handed 
a sheep in over the counter and got a 
receipt from the oil and colorman. Oh, 
it was glorious to live in Britain in 
the ancient days!” 


said. 


“What had 
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“Cheap,” I said, “rather than 
glorious.” 

“Cheap,” said Francesca, “and there- 
fore glorious. You could dress your- 
self and me and three growing girls 
and one small boy during a whole year 
for about half a sheep, and nobody 
ever complained that the bills were too 
high.” 

“And that,” I said, “is just where 
you’re wrong. If you had married an 
Ancient Briton——” 

“Which is precisely what I have 
done,” murmured Francesca. 

“If,” I repeated sternly, “you had 
married an Ancient Briton he would 
often have assured you that his ac- 
count at the bank had been reduced to 
two sheep, a cow and the sirloin of an 
ox, and that if this sort of thing 
went on he would be ruined.” 

“And I,” said Francesca, “should 
have been quite frank and direct with 
him. I should have asserted myself 
as an American citizen and answered 
him in that style.” 

“But,” I said, “you couldn’t have 
been an American citizen, you know, 
even supposing you had started like 
that, which you haven’t. By marrying 
me you would have become an Ancient 
British subject, owing allegiance to 
King Cassivellaunu il 

“Or King Caractacus,” said Fran- 
cesca, 

“Yes,” I said, “or possibly to Queen 
Boadicea; and it wouldn’t have been a 
bit of good talking to me like a true 
American citizen. Being an Ancient 
Briton I should probably have had to 
beat you, and it would have been use- 
less for you to appeal to the American 
Ambassador. He would have had to 
tell you you’d brought it on yourself. 
I’ve explained this to you a thousand 
times.” 

“And I’ve refused to understand it 
ten thousand times. You can’t per- 
suade me that if I had been an Ameri- 
can you would have turned me into 
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a Boadicean ky merely marrying me.” 

“I’m not,” I said, “trying to per- 
suade you. I’m stating a dreadful 
fact.” 

“And I’m defying your fact,’ she 
said. “If my great-aunt, who was a 
Slingsbee, were alive, you couldn’t 
make her believe that, just because 
she married Mr. John Brabazon of 
Yorkshire, she wasn’t to be proud any 
longer of the embattled farmers and 
the Pilgrim Fathers, and New York 
harbor, and the American Constitution 
and the Stars and Stripes.” 

“No,” I said, “I daresay I couldn’t, 
but I should tell her that she must 
mix envy with her pride, as I do, for 
as soon as she married your Uncle 
John all these splendid things ceased 
to be hers.” 

“And that,” said Francesca, “was 
most unjust. All I can say is I hope 
Auntie never heard of it. She was 
very hot-tempered, I remember, and 
she ‘guessed’ a good deal and said 
‘bo-id’ instead of ‘bird,’ and _ she 
wouldn’t have liked to be told she 
wasn’t an American by a man who 
didn’t know what woad was.” 

“IT admit,” I said, “that it had es- 
ecaped my memory; but what of that? 
A man cannot always remember every- 
thing.” 

“No,” she said, “but he might some- 
times remember something.” 

“It is our system of education,” I 

Punch. 


said. “Our English public schools are 
champions at teaching us to forget the 
useless things— Latin, for instance, 
and Greek and French and Algebra. 
If I’ve forgotten more Algebra than 
you, it’s only because I once knew 
more.” 

“I have solved,” said Francesca, 
“more than one quadratic equation.” 

“Which,” I said, “was a very un- 
womanly thing to do. It is strange 
that you should boast of it.” 

“But,” she continued, “if I had been 
an American I should have insisted on 
introducing you to the Tower of Lon- 
don, St. Paul’s Cathedral and the 
National Gallery.” 

“And I should have retaliated by 
taking you to the Falls of Niagara 
and a silver-mine in Colorado.” 

“Take care,’ she said. “I have a 
Staffordshire coal-mine in reserve.” 

“And I should have trumped you 
With the Bunker Hill monument.” 

“We'll leave it at that,’ she said. 
“Why pursue these imaginary recrimi- 
nations?” 

“Agreed,” I said; “but, you know, 
you began it. You interrupted me with 
a perfectly frivolous remark about 
woad, when I was going to say some- 
thing very important, and now it’s 
gone clean out of my head.” 

“Don’t worry about coaxing it back,” 
she said. “I’ll try to exist without it.” 

F R. C. Lehmann. 
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A hitherto little-considered aspect of 
the great European war and its pos- 
sible consequences is considered in a 
volume on “Bohemia under Hapsburg 
Misrule,” edited by Thomas Capek, 
and published by Fleming H. Revell 
Co. This book is a study of the ideals 
and aspirations of the Bohemian and 


Slovak Peoples, as they relate to and 
are affected by the war, and it is dedi- 
cated to the cause of “Bohemian- 
Slovak Freedom,”—a cause which the 
editor and the writers who have as- 
sisted him in the preparation of the 
volume hope to see established in the 
political readjustments which are to 














follow the war. They dream of an in- 
dependent existence for Bohemia like 
that which the Czar has promised to 
Poland, and dispassionate lovers of 
liberty may well hope that the dream 
may come true, for Bohemia certainly 
has suffered enough to deserve relief 
and freedom. The book is in six chap- 
ters: Have the Bohemians a Place in 
the Sun, by Thomas Capek; The Slo- 
vaks of Hungary by Thomas Capek; 
Why Bohemia Deserves Freedom by 
Professor Bohumil Simek; The Bo- 
hemian Character by Professor H. A. 
Miller; The Place of Bohemia in the 
Creative Arts by Professor Will S. 
Monroe; and The Bohemians and the 
Slavic Regeneration by Professor Leo 
Wiener. A supplementary chapter on 
The Bohemians as Immigrants is 
added by Professor Emily G. Balch. 


The heroine of “Polly Comes to 
Woodbine,” by George Ethelbert 
Walsh, is a blind orphan whom the 
Kind Fates send to a childless pair 
and thereby give all three happiness 
beyond their dreaming, besides shed- 
ding joy upon an unhappy little crip- 
ple. F. Liley Young gives the book 
eight ‘excellent illustrations, but it 
must bea stupid child who needs them 
in order to see Polly and her guard- 
ians with his mind’s eye. A pretty 
cover and jacket clothe the volume. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


The simple beauty and deep and 
vivid spirituality of the sacred drama 
“The King of the Jews” (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co.) would entitle it to recogni- 
tion and appreciation if it were the 
work of an author wholly unknown, 
either personally or in literature. But 
a special interest attaches to it from 
the fact that it was written by the 
Grand Duke Constantine of Russia. It 
has to do with the events of Holy 
Week, opening with the triumphal en- 
try of Christ into Jerusalem, and con- 
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tinuing through the conspiracies, the 
betrayal, the trial before Pilate, the 
crucifixion, and the empty tomb in the 
garden of Joseph of Arimathea. Pilate, 
Procula his wife, Joseph of Arimathea, 
Nicodemus, and Joanna, wife of 
Herod’s Master of the household are 
among the New Testament characters 
who move through the drama, and the 
interest centres largely in the efforts 
of Procula to persuade her wavering 
husband to withstand the accusers of 
Christ. Other typical characters,— 
Pharisees, tribunes, devoted women, 
slaves, soldiers, and chance spectators 
fill out the dramatis person. The ac- 
tion is swift, the verse is lofty though 
simple, the characters are consistent, 
and the tone, from the first scene to 
the last, is sincere and devout. The 
translation is by Victor E. Marsden. 


One of the few books relating to the 
present war for which it may safely 
be predicted that they will survive 
long after the war is over is G. H. 
Perris’s “The Campaign of 1914 in 
France and Belgium” (Henry Holt & 
Co.). The scope of the book is exactly 
defined in the title. It is with the 
operations in the western field with 
which Mr. Perris has to do, and with 
these only from the outbreak of the 
war to the close of 1914. But so lit- 
tle of real significance has happened in 
that field during the present calendar 
year that there is a certain measure 
of completeness in Mr. Perris’s narra- 
tive. He was an intelligent observer, 
at short range, of all that occurred,— 
the German invasion of Belgium, the 
French advance into Alsace and Lor- 
raine, the German “drive” against 
Paris, the conditions of life in the 
once gay capital, the withdrawal and 
the return of the French Government, 
the battle of Mons-Charleroi, the re- 
treat to the Marne, and the battle 
there, the battles of the Aisne, the 
battles of Flanders, and the bombard- 
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ment of Rheims. Of all these he 
writes graphically, connectedly and 
with a due sense of proportion. His 
previous historical work in the writing 
of “Germany and the German Em- 
peror,” “The Industrial History of 
Modern England” and other books of 
permanent value in the field of contem- 
porary history gave him a good train- 
ing for the present work, and the privi- 
leges which he enjoyed as the special 
War correspondent of the London 
Chronicle opened the way for him to 
sources of information not generally 
available. Thirty maps and plans, 
scattered through the volume, illumi- 
nate the text. Altogether, this is a 
book for present reading and for fre- 
quent reference. 


The new “Anne” book, “Anne of the 
Island,” by L. M. Montgomery, com- 
pletes the trilogy, according to the 
statement on its cover, but this by no 
means indicates who leads Anne to the 


altar, or who is left lamenting on the . 


shore of P. E. Island, and these 
secrets are revealed in a very pretty 
story, a wholesome blending of senti- 
ment and fun. It is difficult to analyze 
the charm of the “Anne” books, but 
it seems to be that they are the coin- 
age of a mind which refuses to admit 
evil thoughts, and hospitably welcomes 
beauty and mirth and goodness, and 
most certainly Anne herself is a 
creature of delight. In this book, 
Davy, the youngster who “wants to 
know,” and inquires concerning every 
topic on land or sea, or under the 
whole Heaven, makes himself manifest. 
The severe lady who decides doubtful 
matters with a sharp “That’s what’ is 
also in a state of constant activity. 
As for Anne, she is mistress of her- 
self even when a guest sits down upon 
a cushion concealing a chocolate cake, 
to the utter ruin of both cake and 
cushion. Could more be said for a 
girl? The sale of “Anne of Green 
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Gables” already exceeds 310,000, “Anne 
of Avonlea” has passed the 100,000 
limit and the Christmas holidays may 
be expected to send both still further 
aloft among the best sellers. It speaks 
well for American morality that this 
can be said of such books as Mrs. 
Montgomery’s, and they have enough 
literary merit to maintain their pres- 
ent vogue for many a year.. The Page 
Company. 


It is not necessary to bespeak a wel- 
come for-a new book by that most 
charming of Nature-philosophers, John 
Burroughs, whether it be a series of 
unconnected essays, or a narrative of 
walks afield, or a serious and consecu- 
tive study of serious problems. But 
his latest book, “The Breath of Life,” 
which belongs in the third of these 
groups, makes an especial appeal, be- 
cause it was suggested, as he intimates 
in his Preface, by the approach of the 
end of life, and embodies meditations 
upon the mystery of its nature and 
origin. He does not feel that he has 
solved this mystery,—only that he has 
gained a clearer view of it. There 
runs through the book the conflict 
which he suggests in his Preface be- 
tween the idea of the super-mechanical 
and the super-chemical character of 
living things, and the idea of the su- 
premacy and universality of what we 
call natural law. This conflict is not 
eliminated, but various aspects of it 
are considered in the dozen chapters 
which make up this volume, and the 
author finds himself, at the end, con- 
tent with the thought of “a kind of 
universal mind pervading living mat- 
ter and the reason of its living, 
through which the whole drama of 
evolution is brought about.” This, he 
admits “is getting very near to the old 
teleological conception, as it is also 


near to that of Henri Bergson 
and Sir Oliver Lodge.” Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 











